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TARTING EARLY this year, tractor demand swept 
across agricultural America like a tidal wave. Re- 
serve stocks of McCormick-Deering Tractors disappeared from 
warehouses almost overnight. Factory production was stepped 
up and up. Men were called back to work. Still the call came 
for more and more McCormick-Deering Tractors. The tre- 
mendous facilities of International Harvester were swamped 
—even the world’s largest tractor builder couldn’t make 
tractors enough to go around. 

This acute tractor shortage —duplicated in communities all 
over the country—has made 
many farmers wary. They are 
taking no chances on a short- 
age next year. They are order- 
ing their McCormick-Deerings 
now. Thousands are going out 
onto farms where they will 
help with fall and winter power 
jobs, and insure their owners 
against disappointment next 
spring. 

McCormick-Deering dealers 
are in position to supply wheel 
and crawler tractors for every 
field and farm job. We suggest 
that you call in the dealer now 
and have him recommend effi- 
cient power for your purposes. 
Or mail the coupon for our — McCormick-Deerings are great belt-work 


4 4 ractor ere you see the -30 operat- 
beautifully illustrated tractor reps pene yee 1 tae ee ee 
: ing a McC mick-Deering Hammer Mill. 
catalog. It is free for the ask- There are six McCormick-Deering Trac- 
. . rs f this type, including one rith 
ing to farmers who are inter- Diesel ensine snd 4.plow capacity. 
ested in modern power. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
. McCormick Yeering TracTracTors < 
COMPANY of America, Incor- een aa ea bet} TA.40, 
porated, 606 South Michigan and the Diesel-powered TD-40 been 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. sa maaihe dk: Wea ade dale eae ae 
on terracing and levee projects, on hill- 


s, in orchard 
eyard work, on 
large ranches and farms. 





I'M ALL SET NOW / | 
WITH THIS McCORMICK- | 
DEERING TRACTOR ON ‘ 

THE PLACE, I‘M READY | 
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, Above: The popular McCormick- 
Py, J Deering Farmall 1l2—a_ handy 
‘ tractor for a hundred and one 
fall and winter jobs, and a real 
boon when rush seasons call for 
fast work in row crops and hay 
and grain fields. The two larger 
Farmalls are equally versatile, on 
a bigger scale. The Farmall 30 is 
shown below, pulling a 3-bottom 
McCormick-Deering Plow. 







A NEW CATALOG IS READY FOR YOU. Just off the press. 
Sent on request to any farmer who wants to check up 
on the latest McCormick-Deering Tractor developments. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of America, Inc. | 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me your latest | 
tractor catalog. l 
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the kindness to drop us a card and say 
just when this October issue actually did 
reach you, we would greatly appreciate it. 


RANTING that none of us can be 
sure what is going to happen next 
week, let alone a year or twenty years from 
now, nevertheless it seems a good idea to 
look ahead now and then, and make the 
best guess we can as to what is in store for features in this issue, as promised last 
our children and grand-children. month. “Goings-On in Washington,” “The 
In this issue two Walters try their hand World and You,” and ‘North East West 
at it, Walter B. Pitkin briefly on his per- South” are three totally new ones, all of 
sonal page, and Walter P. Chrysler more which we hope you will like. All have the 
t length in his article beginning on page 5. _late-date, wide-interest, well-digested type 
Both writers, as you will see, are optimis- of news interesting to farmers, that only 
tic, and indeed why should they not be? the Farm Journal is at present in a posi- 
Agriculture has always “got along,” be- ton to give. 
cause civilization cannot get along without Do not, however, get the idea that we 
it. It is the one indestrucuble and immor- — think we are prinung a daily newspaper, or 
even a weekly farm paper. This is a na- 
tional monthly magazine for farmers, and 
has no intention of being anything else. 
It just happens that we are in a position 
to give Our Folks recent news, very quickly. 
It can be done, it is more useful and in- 
teresting than stale news, so why not? 


YOU will find any number of interesting 


tal business. 


SPEAKING of time, this is the first of 
our long-awaited and carefully-planned 
“speed schedule” issues. To be specific, 
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1935 OCTOBER 1935] THE gifted brush of Jessie Arms Botke, 


Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat of Chicago and California, contributes the 
sth ©uth 1 - 3 4 5 cover design of this issue. We know you 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 will like her magnificent pair of geese, 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 snail-hunting amid sunflowers and assorted 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 vegetation on the hill-top above the lake. 


27 28 29 30 31 719th @azth Mrs. Botke is indeed a specialist in the 
ee SS SSeS art of painting geese and more common- 


place birds and animals magnificently; an 
American Rosa Bonheur. 








these words are put in type on Tuesday, 


September 10, at about 11:00 A.M. NEXT month, if we all live that long, 

You are now reading them. Will you let which we probably will, not being queens 
us know exactly what ume of what day — of anything nor senators from anywhere— 
it is? A postal card will do. Thanks in wait a minute, where were we? Oh yes, 
next month, if we live, we shall have an- 
other pleasing cover design, the chief in 
gredients of which are one good-looking 
father, one handsome son, several golden 
pumpkins, and an even more golden sunset. 

It is the work of Mr. Erwin Greenwood, 
one of the two artist Greenwood boys. If 
the printers do it justice, and there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t, you are sure 
to like this November design. 


advance, 


OF COURSE it may have been a couple of 
days between the time the magazine ar- 
rived and the time you opened it and read 
it. The Editors, being human, like to think 
that the moment the Farm Journal arrives 
you dash into the house, postponing the 
nilking and all other jobs, turn off the 
radio, plug the telephone bell, and plunge 
happily into the new magazine. 

Perhaps it doesn’t always happen just IF ANYTHING were needed to add point 
that way. But anyhow, if you would have to the Furnas article on automobile acci- 
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Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Chicago, Ul. Copyright, 1935, by Wilmer Atkinson Company. 
The Farm Journal Fair Play We believe that all the advertisements 


Our Business Method gives no chromos, in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 


and does not devote one-half its space to telling subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
how good the other half is. It is practical, always who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
honest, clean, faithful: full of sunshine and gumption not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 
Its motto: No artisan politics, but farmers at the first direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
table; no truce to monopoly, and fair play to all men. disputes between subscribers and honorable business 
Contributions invited from all persons possessing men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
gumption and knowledge, who know what's what and offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 


who can stop after saying it the complaint 

Price 5 cents a copy in U.S. By subscription, 4 years, In writing to advertisers, write as you would be 
$1.00, 2 years, 50c 1 year, 25c in U. 8. and possessions; written to, in the spirit of fair play. Always say. ‘I saw 
Canada, 1 year, $1.00, including tax; other foreign your advertisement in The Farm Journal.” Tnis will 
countries, 2 years for $1.00. secure prompt attention to your order. 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


dents on page 44, it is the tragic death of 
the Queen of the Belgians. But all auto- 
mobile deaths are tragic, and most of them 
unnecessary. It takes a startling and vivid 
telling of the facts to register on the minds 
of most of us, and everybody will agree, 
after reading Mr. Furnas’s article, that his 
handling of the subject does just that. 
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THREE PATENTED CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES MADE THIS NEW 
GROUND GRIP TIRE POSSIBLE 
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HE new Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the greatest traction tire 

ever built. It has 54% more tread rubber to give your tractor 
and farm implements the greatest traction ever known. Ground 
Grip Tires will pull your car and truck through mud, snow, or over 
unimproved roads where ordinary tires with chains will fail. 

Gum-Dipping, the Firestone patented process which soaks every 
cord in liquid rubber, makes it possible for this tire to stand the 
terrific strains and stresses of the extra pulling power. Firestone Tires 
are the only tires built that are Gum-Dipped. 

The tread is built of extra tough rubber and designed with deep 
grooves between scientifically placed cross bars, giving super-traction 
and long wear. Firestone Ground Grip Tires are self-cleaning. 
(Chains are not needed.) The bars of the rubber are so placed that 
they will not bump on paved roads, giving you easier riding and 


READ WHAT FARMERS SAY ABOUT 
THEIR SAVINGS WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 


TEXAS...™Mr. C. W. 


longer wear. 





easier, uses less fuel, 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES||GROUND GRIP TIRES||GROUND GRIP TIRES 
FOR CARS FOR TRUCKS FOR TRACTORS 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21 | $7.8§ | |32x6TruckType|$27.6$||5.50-16... | $11.05 
4.75/5.00-19..... 8.50| |32x6H. D. .| 36.25/|6.00-16... | 12.40 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20| 8.35/|6.00-20....| 16.95/|7.50-18... | 17.45 
5.23/5.50-17..... 10.55 ||6.50-20....| 21.95||9.00-36... | 73.95 
5.25/5.50-18... . .|10.6§]|7.00-20....| 29.10) |11.25-24 66.60 
cscs 11.95||7.50-20. . 35.20} |12.75-28 96.50 








OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 





GUARANTEE... This heavy, Super-Traction tread is 
guaranteed not toloosen from the tire body underany conditions, 
and all other parts of the tire are fully guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 





























Wardlow, McKinney, 
Texas, writes: 


**Approximately 28% 
saving in fuel, and 38% 
more acres worked each 
day, and am able to go 
through any kind of 
‘tough going’ due to 
your new tread design 
on the Ground Grip 
Tires.”’ 


OHIO... Mr. G. I. 
Henning of West Salem, 
Ohio, writes: 


“Want you to know 
the effectiveness of your 
pneumatic tire on our 
binder—it saves time, 
we cut grain faster, it 
is easy on the man 
riding on the binder 
and now we never have 
to stop to tighten up 
bolts.”’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA... 
Chris S. Anderson, 
Badger, S. D., says: 
**Tlike Firestone Tires 
because the tractorruns 


travels faster and hauls 
larger loads.”’ 


NEBRASKA... Dr. C. 
E. Larsen of Tilden, 
Nebraska, writes: 


“IT purchased a set of 
your new Ground Grip 
Tires about two months 
ago for my coupe... 
I have not been able to 
stick this car in mud 
since they were put on 
and they have already 
saved me three sets of 
chains and I would not 
be without them if they 
cost double what you 
charge.”’ 


IOWA...Mr. H. 
Elsbury of Sutherland, 
lowa, writes: 


**With Firestone Tires 
on my McCormick 
Deering Tractor and 
Separator I have taken 
in over $100 from 
farmers I could not 
reach with other 
wheels.”’ 


See your nearest Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer and let him 
show you how the new line of Ground Grip Tires 
will save time and money on your farm. Remember, 
there is also a complete line of Firestone Auto 
Supplies for your automobile needs. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Margaret Speaks, Soprano, 
and the Firestone Choral Symphony, with William Daly’s 
Orchestra — every Monday night over N. B. C.— WEAF Network 








© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 





irestone 


Ask the Firestone Auto 
Supply and Service 
Store or Dealer for 
your copy of the new 
Firestone Farm 
Catalog of Tires, 
Batteries and Auto 
Supplies. 
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The NEXT 
FARM GENERATION 


£4 
By 
WA ter P. Curyster 


Y%eeX THE importance of farming 
re % and of the farmer in the life of 
vy am ss 4 . 

Yy46e America rests upon a firm basis. 
Our general economic prosperity is close- 
y related to the prosperity of agriculture. 
lo despair of farming, is almost to 
despair of America. And difficult as 
present problems may appear, it is hard 
for me to believe that their ultimate solu- 
t10n Is not possible. 

\s in the world of industry and manu- 
facturing, the greatest full 
in the world of agriculture lies 
ed enterprise, initiative and 
industry of the The Amer- 
ican farmer to a large extent controls his 
own future. I have no doubt that he will 
take advantage of his opportunities and 
apply to his current problem those qual- 
resourcefulness and ingenuity 
always been associated with 


promise of 
recovery 
in the pro. 
individual. 


ities of 
which have 
American farm life. 
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That is one reason why in my opinion 
farming tomorrow will have greater at- 
tractions for the coming generation than 
farming today. For I believe it holds out 
possibilities not heretofore realized to 
their fullest extent. Despite today’s dis- 
couragements, the next farm generation 
has much to look forward to not only ir 
carrying on the traditional service of 
American agriculture but also in its close 
relation to American industry. 

Coming from the farm country of the 
middlewest, I have always been interested 
in the farmer’s point of view, even 
though my own inclinations were me- 


chanical. And in recent years I have 
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A great prospect for 
boys and girls, says this 
famous industrial leader. 
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taken to farming as one of the most fas- 
cinating occupations man ever aspired 
to master. 

The operation and management of my 
own farm in Maryland have given me an 
indication of some of the problems which 
the farmers throughout this country have 
to face. 

What is the present status of the farmer 
in the general economic life of the United 
States? 

Agriculture Supports the Structure 
UTHORITIES have estimated that 
there are approximately ten million 
people gainfully employed on farms and 





farm property. Including lands, build 
ings, machinery and live stock, farm 
property in the United States, according 
to the Bureau of Census, is worth more 
than fifty billion dollars. 

Were it not for agriculture and agri- 
cultural development, great armies of 
workers would go unfed, industry would 
he deprived of a very substantial market, 
and railroads would lose a great deal of 
their total freight tonnage. Both as a pro- 
ducer and consumer, the essential posi- 
tion of the farmer in the life of the coun- 
try is obvious. 

The economic significance of agricul- 
ture goes still further. I am informed 
that some two and a half billion dollars 
of wages of urban employees are paid 
indirectly by agriculture; that about one- 
fifth of the total cost of government is 
paid in taxes by agricultural interests; 
that nearly one-fifth of the tangible na- 
tional wealth is represented by American 
farms and farm property, and that, in 
some years, one-sixth of the national in- 
come has been contributed by agriculture. 
The more the farm problem is observed, 
the clearer it becomes how important the 
farmer is to the life of the nation. 

Students of the subject predict that the 
next generation should find agriculture 
a somewhat diflerent occupation, and one 
making possible a far more satisfying life 
than that enjoyed by the present farming 
generation, as the application of scientific 
principles opens up new possibilities for 
successful production. 


Many New Things to Produce 
BELIEVE the future may well afford 
a market for farm produce which is 
as yet undeveloped. While there may be 
comparatively few people in this country 
actually going hungry, great numbers 
perhaps are living on a very restricted 
fare. As we win back our way to pros- 
perity, these people will be in a position 
to increase their purchases of food stuffs. 

Also I envisage for the farmer the 
possibility that the next generation may 
increasingly grow products which may 
be turned to industrial uses. I understand 
that while scientific experiments are stil] 
on the threshold of real progress, they are 
already indicative of what may be done 
along these lines. 

Our territorial frontier may be closed; 
there may be no new undiscovered lands 
to cultivate. But there may still be an 
agricultural frontier which should appeal 
to every alert, progressive farmer no 
matter where he lives. 

Already ways to utilize some of the 
surplus farm lands are being tried and I 
am informed that a beginning is being 
made at growing here in America certain 
products for which we formerly relied 
on foreign countries; that through new 
chemical processes, agricultural by-prod- 
ucts are being transformed into commod- 
ities essential to industry. 

If the manufacturer has in the past 
aided the farmer through supplying him 
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with modern farm machinery, improved 


fertilizers, and the boon of improved 
communications through the automobile, 
the farmer may find himself in a position 
to cooperate more closely with industry 
by supplying industry with various ma- 
manufactures. 


terials for its own 


New Sugar, Alcohol, Cellulose 


OR instance, 
tain kind of white pine from which 
newsprint may be manufactured, hereto- 


the production of a cer- 
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‘ 
I AM not one of those who think 
that farming in this country has 
passed its zenith. That our farming 
population should continue to con- 
stitute an important market for auto- 
mobiles admits of no doubt.’’ 
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fore considered of little value, suggests 
what may be developed in new fields. 

Authorities also state that economically 
purified alpha cellulose can be obtained 
from this pine which is as pure as any 
other form of cellulose. It has been esti- 
mated that the United States consumes 
yearly about six million tons of wood 
pulp, most of which passes through puri- 
fication steps to yield a high grade of 
alpha cellulose. 

Levulose is another heralded product 
whose development it is said may lead to 
expansion in the cultivation of beet sugar. 
Levulose I understand is one of the two 
constituents of hydrolized cane or beet 
sugar and when it is purified, it is about 
hfty per cent sweeter than cane sugar, 
and can be used for all sweetening pur- 
poses. I am also informed that Levulose 
can be obtained directly from a plant 
called girasole (Jerusalem artichoke) 
which yields about two tons of this sugar 
per acre. At the present time, a large 
percentage of the sugar used in this coun- 
try is imported. Improved farming and 
production methods may make it possible 
to produce new kinds of sugar sweeten- 
ing on a broad scale. 

We all know that industrial uses for 








alcohol are increasing and as new outlets 
are found for its marketing, perhaps 
many more acres of land will have to be 
cultivated to grow the potatoes and 
grains from which it is made, 


The Versatile Soy 


ND a great deal has been written 
about the possibilities in the cul- 
tivation of soy beans which can_ be 
chemically treated to form the basis for 
a variety of products including varnish, 
enamels, linoleum, molded _ plastics, 
printers’ ink, soap and rubber substitutes. 
No one today can say how far these 
developments may go, or what other 
even more important developments in 
farming may take place. But I believe 
the next farm generation will take full 
advantage of such opportunities and that 
the farmer will continue to develop his 
usefulness and service to the country. 

My interest in the status of the farmer 
is also very real as a manufacturer of 
automobiles. For in few phases of the 
industrial activity of this country is the 
natural association between industry and 
agriculture more clearly evident. 

There is no basic divergence of in- 
terests between these two great depart- 
ments of our economic organization. 
Industry needs a stabilized, healthy agri 
culture because of the importance of the 
farmer as a potential purchaser of its 
products; agriculture needs a stabilized, 
healthy industry because of the impor- 
tance of urban workers as purchasers of 
its products. 

The most practical demonstration 
which I can give of why this is so, and 
also the one most familiar to me, involves 
the relationship between the automobile 
manufacturer and the farmer. 


A New Kind of Country 

N THE first place it need hardly be 

pointed out to how great an extent 
the automobile has affected the lives of 
everyone in America by increasing their 
mobility, widening their normal horizon, 
and broadening their outlook. Automo- 
biles travel over a network of highways 
twelve times as extensive as the railroad 
tracks in the United States; they carry 
four or five people at practically the cost 
of carrying one. They are changing the 
course of community development by 
eliminating many of the smaller villages 
and building up larger trading centers. 

The farmer has been affected by this 
general change in many ways. Not only 
are fine cars in the lowest priced field 
available to him, but even cheaper trans- 
portation can be secured by the purchase 
of a used car. 

The automobile, more than any other 
single factor, has broken down the iso- 
lation which formerly characterized farm 
life, brought the farmer into close touch 
with his neighbor, the county seat, and 
the city; and made him a more active 
factor in our national life. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A new FARM JOURNAL for the New America! 
A new FARM JOURNAL for the New Farmer! 
A new FARM JOURNAL for the New Home! 


HREE in one, and that one the best we can give 

you. For YOU are the bull’s eye of this three-ring 
target at which we shall be shooting as long as we can pull the 
trigger. Every word in this magazine is aimed at you per- 
sonally. 

We'll miss the bull’s eye now and then. (Did anybody ever 
make a perfect score?) We may even miss the whole target 
and hit somebody’s calf a mile away. (We'll pay for the 
calf.) But our aim will improve with practice, especially if 
you readers will tell us when we shoot too high or too low, 
too far to the right or too far to the left. (But please don’t 
joggle our elbow while we're sighting.) 

We shoot at a moving target. This New America of ours 
changes every minute, and we can’t guess which way it will 
move next. Now it changes for the better, now for the 
worse. People hear more about evil changes simply because 
newspapers play them up in the headlines. When gangsters 
loot a bank, it’s first-page news. When an airplane crashes, 
the disaster makes the limelight. But it’s no news at all when 
the bank directors, through wise planning, increase the bank’s 
earnings by 2 And nobody pays much attention to the 
engineers who have all but perfected the cheap, fool-proof 
airplane. Destroyers and disasters get all the publicity. Those 
who build must work in the dark. 

Look at farm news. The big city papers report wheat rust, 
Japanese beetle, milk strikes, floods, and foreclosure riots. But 
hardly a word about the amazing progress in every branch 
of farming. Hardly a hint that the greatest revolution of all 
time is now under way on the farm and will, during the next 
twenty-five years, do more to make life worth living than 
the steam engine, the automobile, the airplane and radio have 
done. 

= . > 

| bees before 1960, thousands of farmers will probably be 

growing forty bushels of wheat to the acre in poor years, 
and sixty in good. (Italy does better than that now. So does 
Colorado.) Pennsylvania and Iowa may be raising cotton. 
(Russians have lately been doing it in places as cold as these 
States.) Southern Florida and Texas may be covered with 
rubber plantations. (Scientists have just found primitive rub- 
ber plants that thrive around the Everglades.) Beef calves 
weighing 600 pounds at weaning may be as common as 
“boarders” are today. (You can see whole herds of whoppers 
like that down in Texas, right now.) Five tons of asparagus 
to the acre may be a common cutting. (Some Californians 
can brag of that amount today.) What a few leaders are 
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OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


now doing will be done by many followers tomorrow. This 
year's freak becomes next year’s commonplace. That is 
Progress. Fools sneer at it. The wise study it. 
- 7 a 

HE revolution will do nearly as much for the home as 

for the farm. Scientists, engineers, and architects have 
spent years over the New Home. They have discarded freaks 
—sardine can houses, houses hung on poles, houses that turn 
with the sun, and what not. They are now close to the solu- 
tion of their problem. The New Home will be as cheap as a 
good auto, as beautiful as a rich man’s mansion, and as con- 
venient as money in your pocket. If you want to see how all 
the experimenters are realizing this ideal, go to Lafayette, 
Indiana, next summer; Purdue University will there show you 
the finished houses, garages, gardens, and trimmings, all set 
in a 250-acre demonstration field. 

Then go back home and start the revolution in a big way. 
Buy a New Home! Or else buy one for your boy, or your 
girl, or grandpa, or the hired man. America needs twenty 
billion dollars’ worth of New Homes. An order like that 
means prosperity for the next ten years. 

7 o . 
AKE haste slowly. Change important things cautiously. 
Beware of upsetting people in the name of progress or 
justice. Too fast progress may be the worst injustice. 

When in doubt consider Huey Long. Some of his ideas 
were good, though most were not, but even if all had been 
good he turned them into evil by forcing them upon an un- 
willing public overnight. He tried to reach heaven in a hurry 
and did so, but not as he had planned. The bullet that re- 
moved him from this imperfect world of ours may have come 
from a madman’s gun. It expressed the resentment of thou- 
sands of sane citizens against all dictators, benevolent or 
otherwise, who ruthlessly forced their private pattern of prog- 
ress upon the public. 

Many Americans outside of Louisiana cheered Long’s reform 
program quite as lustily as they usually cheer any bright idea 
or any bold man. Long’s followers were increasing with the 
failure of the New Deal to turn back the rising tide of unem- 
ployment and disillusion. Had Long been blessed with shrewd 
patience and a sense of fair play he would still be alive, and 
might have risen to dazzling heights, but he wanted every- 
thing done at once; he lusted for power in a hurry. He 
couldn’t wait, so he rode roughshod over men and their 
peace—over law and order. 

Dimly he understood the danger of his course. The devil 
in him drove him on. He violated the speed laws of society— 
ran past ali the traffic lights and came to the usual end. 

Americans have faith in progress, but they abhor madmen 
who turn mankind’s long-distance race into a hundred-yard 
dash. We know that genuine progress comes from cool think- 
ing and scientific experiment well balanced with a decent 
regard for the opinion of mankind and a deep feeling for 
justice, 














OCKE HE’S obliged to be a nice boy,” 
% «x x said Candace, “because after all, 
66K honey, you got to remember he 
comes from Albema’le county. His 
mother was a Peterson, she married Tom 
Carter’s second cousin from Louisville, 
and his father was a Maury and he—” 
“T’ve lost the lineage, darlin’, begin all 
over,” said Sara Lee. Her soft voice had 
laughter in it, her blue eyes were dreamy. 
“Well, anyway, you can put yourself 
out one evening,” said Candace firmly. 
“I gave Pritchard my wo’d of honor, I'd 
find him a date for that Washin’ton Lee 
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dance for him. His 
name’s Jerry Duval 
Scott.” 

“You take 
darlin’,” said 
Lee, “and let 
have Pritch.” 

Candace laughed. 
“Goodness gracious, 
I wouldn’t trust you 


him, 
Sara 
me 


with Pritch,” she 
said. 
The warm Virginia air came through 
the Venetian blinds sweet with mag- 
nolia and wild young honeysuckle. 


There was enough sun to let fall a 
pale gold on Sara Lee’s smooth bright 
head and Candace’s ruffly dark one. It 
was Spring, and Sara Lee had “come 
No’th” from Atlanta to visit Candace in 
Jamesville. And now friendship de- 
manded a blind date with a man who 
was nothing in her life, instead of doing 
a little intensive work on Jim Travis, 
who was a good deal. 

“Of co’se I'll do it,” Sara Lee yawned, 
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“but just don’t talk about him. Just let 
me take him down quick like an aspirin, 
darlin’, when the time comes.” 

“He’s comin’ around this evening with 
Jim and Pritch,” said Candace. “Are you 
worn to a nub?” 

“No. I didn’t look at the clock last 
night to see when we got in. I hate to 
have it on my mind if it’s after four.” 


CaNDACE crossed the 
long drawing-room and pulled the old- 
fashioned bell cord. After an interval 
Cobb appeared, shuffling, his round eyes 
cast down. He was very black, very 
round, grown old in the family. 

“Cobb, there’s comp’ny fo’ supper,” 
said Candace, “did you get those new 
clo’es I told you?” 

“Law, Miss Candace,” Cobb rolled his 
eyes, “I done went to dat place, yas’m, 
but I cain’t wear dem pants, Miss Can- 
dace. Store man hisself cain’t git me in 
dem. Bus’ ’em wide open, das all.” 

“Listen, Cobb, you stir yourself and 
find some that will fit. What will my 











Ji Travis needed to 
take it, but moonlight, 
honeysuckle, Sara Lee and 
Cobb’s fourth-hand Buick 
made it hard to do 
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friends think with you waitin’ table in 
those old flour sack things?” 

“I done tole you, Miss Candace. Have 
myself de undertaker’s suit fo’ 
comp’ny.” He waved his hands. “Done 
have an accident drivin’ to town in such 
a hurry for dem clo’es.” 

“You, Cobb, have you smashed up an- 
othe r car?” 

“T ain’t smash no car, Miss Candace, 
Ma'am. Bought myself a fourth-hand 
Buick while you-all was away. Dat car 
cert'nly kin drive, yas’m, she jest sucks 
in de air an’ fries! So I just seemed to 
crope up on Marse Pritch in his car on 
|l—jest crope up on dat car, 


to borry 


Buzzard’s hi 


Miss Candace. So will you ax Marse 
Pritch kin he git mine fix whin his’n is 
fixed?” 

« 

Yi YU, Cobb,” said Pritch, . 
suddenly at the door, “there you 
are! Wait till I get my hands on you! 
What you mean drivin’ the wrong side 


of the curve?” He came in, a tall, easy 
young man. “I can’t figure what Cobb’s 
got against me, Candace; he’s going to 
kill me sure.” 

“You ought to keep out of the way,” 
said Candace, shaking her dark head. 
“Cobb, bring the tray.” 
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“So where’s the forgotten man?” said 
Sara Lee in her soft dreamy voice. 

“Jerry? He'll be along in a minute. 
3e nice to him, darlin’, he’s got to like 
Jamesville in a big way.” 

“Why should he?” 

“Because I’m tryin’ to sell him a piece 
of it,” grinned Pritch. “He’s thinkin’ of 
the old Boxwood place.” 

“You mean the farm?” Candace was 
shocked. 

“Yes. Sellin’ that farm will just see 
me through till Christmas.” 

“What's he want with a farm?” asked 
Sara Lee idly. 

“Maybe get the gov’ment to pay him 
for not raising hawgs,” Pritch settled 
himself beside her. “Anyway he’s fin- 
ished his agriculture course—” 

Sara Lee stood up. She ran her hands 
through her soft gold hair. She lifted 
her chin. “A farmer! You expect me to 
go to a party dance with a farmer!” 

Candace went out, there was a stir of 
movement in the long hall. 

“Listen, darlin’,”’ cajoled Pritch, “be 
nice jus’ for the week end! I mean—” 

Sara Lee eyed him coldly. “A farmer! 
I come all the way to Vi’ginyah fo’ a 
dance, in my black lace, and I should go 
with a farmer! If there is one thing in 
the world I don’t like the idea of, it’s 
farmin’.” 

She whipped past him, and ran into 
Candace, standing in the door with Jim 
Travis and another man. 

“Why, is somebody tryin’ to give you 
a farm?” asked Jim. 

“Come in, Jerry.” Pritch waved a help- 
less hand. “Let me present you to Sara 
Lee.” - 


JERRY DUVAL 
SCOTT was big and quiet. He wasn’t 
too heavy, but he made Jim Travis look 
undernourished. He was brown. His 
hair was brown, his eyes grey-blue, his 
jaw square. 
“How do you do,” said Sara Lee 
faintly. 
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“Miss Lee,” he said, and looked at her. 
He didn’t make a smooth speech, he 
just looked. 

“It isn’t possible,” said Travis. “Pret- 
tier than ever. Prettier than last night at 
four in the morning! I declare, Sara Lee, 
you dazzle me!” He came over to her 
and bent his head to look in her eyes. 
He was a thin narrow dark man with a 
quick flashing smile. The town’s rich, 
eligible bachelor. In business, not a boy 
just from college. A man of the world. 

“Go ’way from here,” said Sara Lee. 
“You like to listen to yourself.” 

“He’s a menace,” said Pritch, “can’t 
you marry him and get him out of cir- 
culation?” 

“I’m thinkin’ of it.” 

“Nonsense, you're nothin’ but a school 
girl,” said Candace. She leaned close to 
Sara Lee to murmur, “Don’t fool with 
Travis, he’s dangerous.” 

Sara Lee studied her finger-tips. 
“Prob'ly I better wait a week or two,” 
she said mildly. 

Jerry Duval Scott put down his glass. 
He could move, then. He lit a cigarette. 
Smoke twisted up the strong nostrils, 
veiled the blue-grey eyes. 


Sara LEE let him lift her to the 
road level. “I guess maybe I bet- 
ter stay still a minute,” she said 
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Candace sat down at the piano. Pritch 
moved over. Under cover of the music 
he talked to her, the two dark heads close. 

“Sort of lets us out,” observed Travis 
smoothly. He took Sara Lee definitely in 
his arms and made a pretense of dancing. 

“What you going with the guest for?” 
he said, his sleepy voice in her ear. “I 
understood you were dated up with me.” 

“Um,” said Sara Lee, her eyes on Jerry 
Duval. “I'll see you there.” 

“You're right you will. Listen, Sara 
Lee, I'm mad about you. I want you. 
Cut out the foolin’ and marry me. We 
can go to New York on the Memphis 
special tomorrow night.” 

Her eyes darkened. “Ask me again, 
Jim. Remember I'm just a little Southern 
girl, moonlight and honeysuckle. The 
moon’s not up yet.” 

Jerry Duval crushed out his cigarette 
and stepped between them. Travis 
shrugged. 

“You don’t have to go to the dance 
with me,” he said. “I don’t mind.” 

“I've practically never been turned 
down by a man.” 
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aren't anything. It’s action that counts.” 

“Then Italy—Monte Carlo—I _ bet 
you're lucky at gambling.” 

Sara Lee took a third beaten biscuit. 
Her eyes were remote. “I thought you 
were in business here.” 

“Oh that—” his eyes shifted. “It’s my 
father’s business. Don’t bother your gold 
head over that. If I get married to a nice 
girl—with very blue eyes and red lips— 
Sara Lee, your lips—” 

Sara Lee bit hastily into the biscuit. 
“Um, um,” she said. 


JERRY DUVAL was 
flushed with enthusiasm. “People have to 
get back to the sound things, sir, the 
simple things, they can take hold of. If 
you know what I mean.” His eyes burned, 
his mouth was terribly earnest. 

Sara Lee ate her brandied pear. The 
tapers glowed over the silver. They lit 
small flames in her cheeks. Jerry Duval, 
behind a taper, loomed taller than any- 
body. He had square hands with honest 
thumbs. 





the dramatic collar of her black frothy 
dress, her eyes were cool, very blue. 

“You're not! What for?” Candace 
was frank. “You can’t scare me, Sara 
Lee. What you want anyway?” 

“I wish I knew.” Sara Lee turned sud- 
denly. “I've got to have something— 
right away! Candy, what’s the matter 
with me?” Her eyes were frightened. 
She flung up her head. “I’m sick and 
tired of the same old things! Tired to 
death of everything I know! I want to 
have something so important that nothing 
else counts! That’s what I want!” 

Candace powdered her smooth tilted 
nose. “He has got nice eyes,” she said. 

“Who? Travis?” 

“No. Jerry Duval,” said Candace, 
going out the door. 


SaRA LEE thought 
about his eyes in spite of herself. They 
were so clear and steady. 

She thought hard, but she made it her 
business to ignore him in the week that 
followed. He seemed to ignore her, too; 

indeed they went on ignoring 





“Particularly a farmer.” 

“Particularly a farmer. So 
I'm afraid you'll have to take 
me, now it’s all arranged. Travis 
will help you entertain me.” 

“Good of him.” 

“Yes. And he has such nice 
manners.” 

“He’s a business man.” 

“I suppose on a farm you 
don’t need manners. Pigs and 
things,” said Sara Lee sweetly. 


THE line of his jaw was 
steel. He let her go. Candace 
stopped playing. Dinner was 
ready. Her mother came down- 
stairs on her father’s arm. 








each other rather pointedly. But 
Jerry Duval was always around, 
underfoot as Candace said. 

Travis was around too. His 
father’s business wasn’t very de- 
manding evidently. He had 
nothing to do except ride horse- 
back with Sara Lee, or play golf 
or dance or sweet-talk her. 

“Made of moonlight, you 
are,” he said softly, sliding his 
arm around her. “Come away 
with me, baby, there’s a great 
big exciting world just waiting 
for yo’ little hands!” 

Sara Lee was looking at the 
back of Jerry Duval’s head. 
“Um,” she said. 








Cobb stood at attention, an 

apron full over the very 
trousers Candace objected to. 
Sara Lee talked to Jim Travis. Jerry 
Duval Scott conversed with Candace’s 
father. Sara Lee heard, not listening at 
all. 

“Just an experiment in permanent 
farming,” said Jerry Duval. His voice 
was warm now, talking to the older man. 
“I’m convinced, sir, that under actual 
conditions in the South—” 

“T'll take an apartment in New York,” 
Travis was urgent. “Riverside Drive, or 
overlooking the Park. You can see things 
—have a good time—this is a dead place, 
I want to go ’way from here.” 

“Tt’s raising one crop, cotton or tobacco, 
year in, year out—the problem is to quit 
maltreating the soil, and have the crops 
rotate—self supporting farms aside from 
the commercial crops.” 

“A lot of people agree with you,” said 
Candace’s father, approving, “but you 
take these country people—they sell hard 
on new ideas.” 

“That’s why I want to work it out my- 
self—” Jerry’s mouth was eager. “I know, 
sir, it takes more than words. Words 


“Y”’ see, Eddie, in those days nearly all the houses 


had leaky roofs.” 


He hadn’t said a pleasant word to her. 
He only looked at her when he thought 
she was looking at something else. That, 
after all, was something to be taken into 
consideration. 

Travis said, “Tell you what, beautiful. 
Pack your bag and be ready after the 
dance. As soon as you dispose of the 
farmer, I'll pick you up—” 

“Come along, Sara Lee, it’s time we 
made ourselves beautiful,” Candace rose 
and moved to the door. Pritch smiled 
after her. The men lingered behind, 
lighting cigarettes. Jerry Duval Scott was 
still talking to Candace’s father. 

“Sara Lee, honey,” said Candace, slip- 
ping into her dance frock, “don’t trust 
Travis too far.” 

“He talks all right.” 

“Yes, and of co’se he’s from one of the 
very best families—his mother was a Fitz- 
hugh. Still and all, Pritch says there’s a 
fuss over his accounts every time the 
auditor comes round, and—” 

“T’m thinkin’ of marrying him.” Sara 
Lee spoke in her dreamiest tone. Above 


It was really too simple. 
Travis was the man. He was 
crazy over her, he was amusing, 
he was expert at all sports, danced per- 
fectly, he was just too eligible for any use. 
Jerry Duval had a way of running his 
hand through his hair and saying, “It’s 
the soil that’s important! The trouble 
with the world is people don’t want to 
work—everybody spent all the time— 
well, spending is nothing! It doesn’t take 
brains to spend. It takes brains to create 
something new and real—now you take 
this farm—” 

He always came back to the farm. 
What he would do with the soft rolling 
meadows, the dreamy slope of the hill, 
the ragged garden, the old mellow house. 

Travis grew more urgent. “You'll 
make up your mind, baby, won’t you? 
The Memphis special after the dance. 
Then New York—Paris—the Lido— 
anywhere you like.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Sara Lee. 

“I’m getting the tickets.” Travis 
grinned. 

“Well—why so hurried?” 

He laughed, “Funny baby! It’s just a 
(Continued on page 46) 
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3 ) 5 WHAT is the dairy situation? 
YUY How does the future of the 
assay dairy business look to you? 


What will the 
] 


price of dairy feed be 


during the next year? Will the Govern- 
ment continue to buy butter? 

Those are samples of questions asked 
of me as I travel around meeting dairy 


farmers singly or in groups. The ques- 
that farmers are interested in 
what is ahead. This is a good sign. 

In looking ahead and trying to esti- 
mate what the dairy situation is likely to 
be there are really two signals which one 
sees. The first signal is close by and may 
be marked “present” or “immediate fu- 
ture.” The other signal is farther down 
the road and may be marked “long time 


tions show 


situation.” 

[t appears quite evident that the num- 
ber of dairy and heifers in the 
nation is large despite the great numbers 
of animals slaughtered last year because 
of drought, disease control campaigns; 
and also despite the tendency of farmers 
to cull more rigidly in recent 
months, because of the relatively high 
farm price received for beef animals. 

A careful estimate says the number of 
dairy cows and heifers on farms now is 
about five per cent less than it was a 
year ago. But remember that on January 
1, 1934, there were 26,185,000 dairy cows 
and heifers on farms—the largest number 
on record in the United States. 

Because of drought and feed condi- 
tions there has been a recent tendency 
to swing away from fall freshening and 


cows 


cows 
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to adopt a breeding program which re- 
sults in more spring freshening. The 
feed shortage and low prices received for 
butterfat in the winter months last season 
discouraged a great many farmers from 
breeding for fall freshening. As a result, 
this year in the spring and summer 
months, we had a great many cows to 
freshen, taking the country as a whole. 
Furthermore, pasture conditions gener- 
ally throughout the nation this year were 
far better than what they were for the 
corresponding months of 1934. 


Production and Prices 

ET’S speculate a little on this situation. 
As a result of this combination of 
better pastures and more spring-freshened 
cows, milk production per cow for the 
past several months has been exception- 
ally high. From this standpoint, it seems 
clear that production during the winter 
months might not hold up. On the other 
hand, farmers have harvested somewhere 
around 75,000,000 tons of hay; feed crops 
are generally much better than in 1934; 
livestock units consuming hay, straw and 
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When a dairy farmer tries to esti- 
mate what dairy prices and his in- 
come are likely to be, there are four 
important facts which he must con- 
sider: 


1. Numbers of dairy cows and 
heifers, two years old and 
older kept for milking. 


2. Feed prospects. 


3. Employment,wages and sal- 
aries of consumers, or pur- 
chasing power. 


4. General level of all prices. 





2 
By W .F. Knowles 







grain feeds on farms are below what they 


were last winter. Consequently, while 
spring freshening of dairy cows would 
mean relatively low milk production this 
winter, still because of ample feeds there 
may be a tendency for farmers to feed 
heavier and in this way offset what 
would otherwise appear to be a prospec- 
tive decrease in milk production. 

How about prices? Prices that farmers 
get for fluid milk and butterfat this win- 
ter will also have an influence upon milk 
production. They always do. If prices 
are rather strong, farmers will feed 
heavier and follow other good dairy 
management practices. On the other 
hand, if prices should be comparatively 
low, farmers will not feed so heavily and 
consequently there will be less milk and 
butterfat produced. 

Prices which farmers in the Corn Belt 
receive for grains sold for cash will also 
influence butterfat production in that 
area. In other words, if farmers through- 
out the Corn Belt should have a large 
corn crop, and if farm prices for corn and 

(Continued on page 53) 

















ALL Washington thought, nat 
urally, is dominated by the 
shooting and death of Senator Huey 
Long of Louisiana. The startling event 
is bound to have important political re- 
sults, interesting to farmers as to the 
country in general. 

For the moment, Washington is at sea. 
It is plain enough that an aggressive 
enemy of the New Deal and the Presi- 
dent has passed from the scene. But 
whether that will be of advantage to the 
New Deal, or to the left-wing Democrats, 
or to the Republicans and Democratic 
conservatives, the best political brains of 
the capital are not yet able to figure out. 

One thoughtful opinion is to the effect 
that Senator Long performed, perhaps 
unknown to himself, a great service to 
the country, when he stripped much of 
the deceit and sham from the figure of the 
New Deal. Whether or not he would 
have substituted something equally hol- 
low and injurious is now beside the point. 
As it turns out, agriculture together with 
the rest of the country is the gainer. 


* * + 


THE one thing that Washington sees 
clearly is that the one figure who might 
reasonably be expected to head a third 
party ticket next year is eliminated. 


* * * 


THE President’s chickens come home to 
roost, some looking strangely like crows. 
With Congress gone, Mr. Roosevelt must 
explain himself to the country. His 
cheer-leader, Roy Howard, whose Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers have warmly sup- 
ported the New Deal, starts the ball 
rolling. He writes the President that 
business is afraid that the new tax bill 
is a spite measure, and just what has 
Mr. Roosevelt to say about it and every- 
thing else done by the late, unlamented 
Congress? 

The President replies with a letter 
strangely resembling that earlier one he 
sent to the American Bankers’ Associa- 
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tion in 1933, in which he announced a 
truce with industry and business. A 
breathing spell for business has come. 
Bankers and captains of industry may 
now forge ahead, secure in the faith that 
no big bad wolves lie in wait for them 
just around the corner where Prosperity 
was once supposed to be. 

“No responsible political party,” states 
the letter, “will dare to go before the pub- 
lic in opposition to” the major objectives 
of the New Deal. (A very skillful use of 
the word “objectives”; for who opposes 
the chief objectives of the Administration, 
as far as they are publicly announced? ) 


* * * 


AS A matter of fact, there is quite a 
period of trial ahead for both business 
and the President. The legislation en- 
acted by the first session of the second 
New Deal Congress makes (or tries to 
make) so many fundamental changes in 
the American economic system that busi- 
ness must adjust itself to new conditions. 
Operation of the laws must be tested 
before there is much of a “breathing 
spell.” For the President, the period of 
trial will be long or short, depending on 
the speed with which the Supreme Court 
rules on the cases coming before it. 

In October, the court will open one of 
the most important terms in years, for 
the cases it will have to rule on fall into 
four classifications: those affecting indus- 
try, those affecting agriculture, those af- 
fecting labor, those affecting the general 
social welfare. 


* * * 


AGRICULTURE has much at stake. 
The processing taxes have been attacked 
in many suits throughout the country, 
and the court must rule on them. If they 
are held unconstitutional, benefit pay- 
ments will end, unless the adjustment 
contracts with farmers (ratified by the 
amendments to the AAA act) are held 
an obligation of the government, in 
which case the Treasury must meet the 
deficit. Control programs will be at- 
tacked, either upheld or nullified. 
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WHAT THE CAPITAL CITY IS SAYING AND DOING 


THE farm-debt moratorium act, revised 
Frazier-Lemke, but nor the refinancing 
scheme that goes by that name, now 
placing complete control of the farmer’s 
land in charge of the bankruptcy court 
for three years (thus seeking to meet 
the due-process-of-law clause of the Con- 
stitution) and requiring the farmer to 
pay a rental, likely will be attacked, too, 
for many financial interests do not like it 
any better than the old act. 


* * * 


THE Utility act of 1935, with its control 
of holding companies, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act, the railroad retirement 
act, and the social security act are almost 
certain to get to the Supreme Court, in 
one way or another. 


* > *, 


NOT altogether happy or successful in 
its Grass Roots gathering of early sum- 
mer, the Republican organization took on 
some semblance of order, its campaign 
took on some signs of vigor, as a weary 
Congress bogged down for weeks over 
Rooseveltian reform measures and _ busi- 
ness, and industry, particularly in the 
northeast states, definitely pulled away 
from the New Deal. 

The parade of potential candidates got 
under way, and before Congress decided 
to call it a session the names appeared 
daily: Borah, Knox, Vandenberg, Lan- 
don, Mills, Hoover, McNary. Senator 
Borah was actually reported to be de- 
sirous of the nomination, for the first 
time in all the years he has been men- 
tioned; Col. Knox of the Chicago News 
appeared actively engaged in seeking it; 
others bided their time, awaited devel- 
opments, hoped, no doubt, for a drawing 
of the lines that would surround them. 
Still others talked of coalition with the 
conservative Democrats, which has and 
will prove only talk. 


* * * 
SO THE presidential campaign opened 


early, far earlier than is usual. For weeks 
the Republicans rejoiced, condemned, 





challenged, with no word from the Presi- 
dent. Once Congress was done and his 
major legislation put through in the main, 
the President could speak, and speak he 
did, if not forthrightly and frankly about 
the grave problems that still are unsolved, 
the crisis that impends, yet defiantly and 
conhdently. 

Laughing Jim Farley, never bothered 
by economic implications, but alarmed 
over Rhode Island’s election, the trend of 
opinion here and there, hurried back 
home to claim Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election. 
Hamilton Fish, blue-stockinged Red 
chaser, who got his good friend, Harold 
Knutson, of Minnesota, to start his presi- 
dential boom, traveled across the coun- 
try to feel out sentiment, paused in Salt 
Lake City to confer with Reed Smoot, 
one of the Twelve Apostles of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
failed to say whether he had been en- 
couraged by this fallen apostle of the Re- 
publican party. 

Herbert Hoover refused to gladden the 
hearts of anxious Republican leaders by 
announcing he was not a candidate; 
Henry Fletcher, chairman of the G.O.P. 
committee, and opulent Ogden Mills, 
erstwhile Secretary of the Treasury, la- 
bored feverishly in the garden of politi- 
cal criticism; Bainbridge Colby and 
Breckenridge Long, big names in the 
Wilson administration, proposed a coali- 
tion party. 


CHIEF concern of the Republicans is 
to find a good candidate, preferably from 
the west, for the farm country of the Mis- 
sissippi valley will be the real battle- 
ground of the campaign, and to formu- 
late some agricultural program that will 
appeal to the farmers, again recognition 
of the fact that they will decide the issue. 
Chief concern of the President was to be 
a-touring westward, to start his cam- 
paign for re-selling himself to the electo- 
rate. 

The Republican concern is great and 
grave, for they have, or think they have, 
lo suggest something to the farmer that 
will be better than accepting the govern- 
ment’s millions, poured out of the Treas- 
ury in an unending stream of cash, which 
need not be repaid, which bears no in- 
terest. 

They have thought of everything un- 
der the sun, but so far with little success. 
Some form of the McNary-Haugen 
equalization fee has been suggested; se 
has price insurance; so has nearly every 
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other panacea for the farmer that has 
been thought of over a period of many 
years. To date nothing has jelled. The 
crop of plans, to vary the metaphor, has 
been blighted by Roosevelt benefit pay- 
ments, on which, after all, it is impossible 
to improve as a vote-getter. 


* * * 


STIRRING times in Europe and Africa 
stir Washington also. War clouds hang 
over Europe; Mussolini’s soldiers start 
the march down the new roads of Eritrea 
to Ethiopia; Haile Selassie, the King of 
Kings, prepares to defend his kingdom; 
statesmen meet in Geneva, striving to 
keep the peace, perhaps to save Europe. 

Suddenly, the American State depart- 
ment, not so very prominent in the New 
Deal, becomes the focal point for much of 
the maneuvering, despite the fact that 
it will not and cannot sit at Geneva with 
the Council of the League of Nations, 
because this country adheres to the old 
policy of isolation. 


* * * 


THE curious Ethiopian oil grant to the 
Standard-Vacuum interests, which for a 
few days threatened the neutral position 
of this country, flickered out when off- 
cials of the company were roundly 
scolded by mild-mannered Secretary Hull. 
They promised to cancel the contract at 
once, and did. 


* * * 


THE legislative program which Congress 
enacted is as significant and imposing a 
peace-time program as any in the history 
of America. Its implications are broad 
and sweeping; its purpose to bring the 
“more abundant life” and to re-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; it will touch, in 
one way or another, the lives—physical 
and economic—of every individual in the 
country; touch, too, the lives of millions 
too young yet to know what it all means, 
for theirs will be the legacy of payment. 

Most important piece of legislation is 
the Social Security Act, setting up a sys- 
tem of Federal-State unemployment and 
old-age insurance, but it is by no means 
the sole distinguishing item. Indeed, if 
this measure had not been passed, the 
session still would be distinguished for 
its $4,880,000,000 works relief appropria- 
tion, the banking act of 1935, the Public 
Utilities act, the Guffey coal control 
bill, the “share-the-wealth” tax law, the 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the neutrality act, the Wagner- 
Connery labor relations bill, the Frazier- 
Lemke farm debt moratorium act, the 
extension of the treasury’s borrowing 
powers by $12,000,000,000, amendments 
to the farm credit act lowering farm loan 
interest rates, and extension of the RFC 
and increasing of its borrowing powers. 
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FARMERS, of course, are directly inter- 
ested in the amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. These strengthen 
the powers of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, ratify all previous acts of his, in the 
hope of bringing the basic act within the 
frame of the Constitution. For that rea- 
son, Congress wrote the processing taxes, 
as they had been fixed and assessed by the 
Secretary, into law; froze them there in 
the belief that the Supreme Court cannot 
say they constitute illegal delegation of 
the power of Congress to levy taxes. 


* * * 


WITH the Supreme Court decision in 
the Schechter NRA case in mind, the 
Congress sought to bar every loophole 
through which the court could shove a 
ruling of unconstitutionality. It did so by 
being very definite in setting forth the 
powers of the Secretary, by confining his 
new regulations, now known as “orders” 
instead of “licenses,” to interstate and 
foreign commerce, and by ratifying and 
confirming all AAA acts prior to the 
adoption of the amendments, including 
adjustment contracts with farmers, taxes, 
benefit payments, marketing agreements 
and licenses to handlers of farm products. 

It authorizes the secretary's “ever- 
normal granary” plan, by which he hopes 
to guard against price-depressant sur- 
pluses and price-raising shortages; pro- 
vides for quotas on importations of com- 
petitive farm commodities when they 
come in so greatly as to endanger the do- 
mestic price level; permits the use of 30 
per cent of the receipts from import duties 
(now estimated at about $92,000,000 
yearly) to subsidize the exportation of 
commodities, thus providing the equiva- 
lent of the old Export Debenture plan 
of years ago. 


* * * 


ONE of the important changes in the 
act makes it a real agricultural adjustment 
program, a change made necessary by the 
drought. Benefit payments are now per- 
mitted for “an adjustment” in produc- 
tion, which means they can be paid for 
an increase in acreage as well as a de- 
crease. 

Secretary Wallace, with the approval 
of Comptroller General McCarl, began 
this practice early in the spring, long be- 
fore the amendments were enacted, when 
he permitted spring wheat farmers to 
plant their normal acreage and pledged 
them benefit payments on condition they 
would agree to make such adjustment as 
he decreed next year. 


* * * 


OPINION in Washington is divided as 
to whether the AAA is much strength- 
ened by the amendments. Much good 
opinion holds it is not. For one issue 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Stick on, Paula! 
Younger daughter of Fred Stone, 
dancer, practices broncho-bust- 
ing for her part in a new movie 
© Int. News 


Many people de- 
tested Huey Long of Louisi- 
ana, but few would have wanted 
him to perish by an assassin’s 
bullet. The country loses a 
Picturesque politician, not 


without his uses ©U. & U. 


WELL, you horseshoe-flippers, 
let’s see you make 80 ringers out of 100, 
blindfolded. This boy, V. D. Jackson of 
Iowa, did. World’s champion in 1930. Below, 
Miss Bessie Schneider shows that beauty 
and horseshoes mix well, too. 1935 champs, 
incidentally, are Ted Allen of California 
and Mrs. Esther James of Michigan 
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. PropaBiy a good plan to try to give New York kids some idea what a farm looks like and what 

a cow is. Here John Murray and Miss Lucille Lennon, playing the parts of Farmer Jones and daughter, 

; .* both of which they are neither, demonstrate milking. Anyway, the cow’s real, and Miss Lennon knows 

i which side to sit. Opposite on the other page, the traveling barn and barnyard move to a new location 
via truck. Or is it a barn? New York wouldn’t know the difference © Morgan Features 
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Detroit and Chicago housewives who think 
the price of meats too high protest to AAA’s Calvin B. 
Hoover in Washington. Little lady in center is Miss Mary 
Zuk, peppy leader of insurrection. In upper corner, Miss 
Mary Parrish, Marblichead artist, puts on a one-girl pro- 
test on taxes. More to the point than Miss Zuk's crusade 
if youaskus © /nt. News 












How much paper do the fast presses 
use in a day, printing this issue of the Farm 
Journal? Just 210 acres, which is exactly enough 
to cover most of this big New Jersey farm, above. 
That’s a lot of paper, and no foolin’! Of course, 
the farm doesn’t fill the whole picture; just about 
as much of it as you can see clearly 

>) Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


ee ae 
Pent) Oe, 


Looxs as if the National League race would be a hoss-race, right down to the 
wire, with Detroit winning the American again pulled up. At this writing, second week 
in September, St. Louis leads the National by an eyelash, with Chicago and New York 
close up. The Giants, now third, seem to have gone stale all at once, as they did last 
year. Some think their training exhibition game season too wearing. Above, Gus Mancuso 
vainly tries to keep Pepper Martin from scoring on a home run inside the park. But the 
Giants won that one 5-4 © Int. News 
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How it looks to 


THE EDITORS 


The Bill of Rights 


RTICLE I. Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II. A well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. The right of the people to be secured in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 





searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated; and no war 
rants shall issue but upon 


Billion Upon Billion 
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in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 


Not Too Sweet 


ES, lady, we know that, but don’t forget this: if your 
husband looked like a movie star and shaved twice a day 
he might demand a better-looking wife. Better let well enough 


alone. 
Liberty and Security of the Citizen 


A A time when a centralized government is showing 
itself more than willing to usurp control of local affairs, 
and to curtail the freedom and security of the citizen by fair 
means or foul, it seems worth while to reprint above the ten 
Amendments that made this nation possible, and which have 
kept it a fit place for a free people to live. 

It was no idle humor that led several of the Thirteen 
Colonies to serve notice in 1787 that the new Constitution of 
the United States would be accepted only if it were immedi- 
ately amended to include a 
Bill of Rights. 

They were familiar, as no 





probable cause, supported by 


one in this country and age is 








oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. No person 
shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise — in- 
famous crime, unless on a 


cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in_ the 
militia, when in actual serv- 
ice, in time of war and pub- 
lic danger; nor shall any per- 
son be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb, nor 
shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness 


| * 
presentment or indictment = Pa 
of a grand jury, except in — 

“oa eto alta, 
D 














familiar, with the unbearable 
tyranny of an arbitrary gov- 
ernment and its bureaucrats, 
politicians and military men 
They were determined, hav- 
ing just fought a war to rid 
themselves of these miseries, 
that their new government 
should never be able to im- 
pose the old evils on the in- 
dividual citizen, nor take 
away from him his control of 
his own affairs and his local 
governments. 

Hence the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution, 
the so-called Bill of Rights, 
put through in 1789-91. 
Without them there would 
have been no Constitution, 
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against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or = 
property, without due process —_— 
of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public 











and the new nation would 
quickly have fallen apart. 


Taxable or “Tax- 
Free’’? 








use without just compensa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE VI. In_ all 
criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tions; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. In suits at common law, where the value 


help wondering what 


We are not supposed to ask questions, but we can’t 
this towering debt is 
really for, and who’s going to have to pay it 


E ARE in favor of 
making county, city, 
state and federal bonds tax- 
able, for other reasons, but 
don’t be misled into thinking it would make much difference, 
or would bother the wicked capitalist in the least. 
Remember that the present “tax-free” bonds are not really 
tax-free at all. When a wealthy man or a bank accepts 2% 
per cent interest on a Treasury Note, when he could get 5% 


‘ per cent on a good industrial bond, the difference in his income 


is a tax which he is willing to pay for safety. What’s more, 
the Treasury gets the tax. Figure it out yourself. 
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To have gay Spring blooms 
for garden delight we must 
plant bulbs now. 


2 
Dy 
HELEN VAN PE_T WILSON 


> Le THE first flowers of spring are 
Tad “a the dearest. Long anticipated, 
Kete ke they lighten our hearts with 
their gay, hopeful hues of yellow, rose, 
lavender and white, dispersing the 
grey and brown monotony of winter 


red, 
dull , 
with a swift burst of glory. 

To experience this early delight, how- 
ever, we makers of gardens must be as 
iorehanded as nature, who always seems 
to be at least six months ahead of sched- 
ule. We must make ambitious plans for 
next spring while this summer’s sweet- 
ness still fondly lingers in the warm 
garden. 

It is not the spectacular tulip or daffo- 
inaugurates the spring, but 
such tiny beauties as the winter aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis) with its buttercup 


blossom and pretty green collar, and the 


, 
reaches of the 


dil which 


delicate trout lily, sometimes called dog- 
tooth violet (Erythronium). 

These are two of the prettiest flowers 
that bloom, yet I find them almost un- 
known. My own little colony of aconites 
in the rock garden has been a source of 
vearly delight, for like a cloth of gold it 
is all asparkle two weeks before the most 
daring crocus opens a shining chalice, 
while the pink and cream blooms of the 
Erythroniums nod in the moist shade of 
the Forsythia bush just as this adventur- 


ous spirit shows traces of color. 


October 
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Both seem easy to grow. The aconites 
must be planted two inches deep as soon 
as the bulbs arrive. They appear hap- 
piest when allowed to seed and self-sow 
freely into natural colonies. It takes 
about eighteen bulbs to a square foot and 
locations in the deep shade of trees, 
where few other plants will thrive, seem 
quite as acceptable as areas in full sun- 
light. The trout lilies, which are avail- 
able in many named varieties of exquisite 
color, are really woodland plants reveling 
in a rather moist but well-drained soil 
where they should be set three inches 


deep. 


The Smaller Bulb Clan 


ETWEEN the bloom of aconite and 
trout lily comes the gleam of white 
crocus cups among my vinca vines. As 
the spring pageant ts off to a head start, I 
breathlessly hover above each discovery, 
for these so-called minor bulbs have long 
been my enthusiasm. For many years 
now I have been trying out the different 
types, planting each autumn a dozen or 
so under shrub or tree, in a pocket of the 
rockery or in some sun-warmed angle 
not far from the foundations of the house. 
I like meeting this smaller bulb clan 
and they reward my affection by multi- 
plying rapidly where I allow them to 
self-sow and feed them yearly in spring 
or fall with a top dressing of leafmold 





Photo J. Horace McFariané 


and bone meal, scattered until the 
ground is lightly covered. Soon nature 
develops them into whole carpets of 
beauty which are spread out successively 
like rugs from a peddler’s pack, each a 
vivid event in the cherished cycle of my 
gardening year. 

My neighbor’s prettiest carpet is blue 
and composed of Siberian squills (Scilla 
siberica) which are an April delight to 
the whole neighborhood. Many years 
ago she planted but fifty bulbs under a 
copper beech tree at the front of her 
lawn. There, aided by the birds which 
carried the seeds, they propagated freely 
until her collection now numbers thou- 
sands. For at least three weeks in spring 
the ground beneath the forest giant is 
like a piece of fallen summer sky. Then 
the fading flowers are hidden by the leaf- 
ing out of the tree which drops its boughs 
above the bulbs as protection from sum- 
mer heat. 

It is the daffodils, however, which are 
the gayest of all, flaunting their bright 
vigor mischievously in the very teeth of 
the cold March wind. These bulbs at 
present are enjoying a tremendous popu- 
larity, whole flower shows being held to 
display the numerous types of named 
varieties of narcissus now on the market. 
King Alfred has long been a favorite in 
my garden, though Emperor and Golden 
Spur have put on fine performances too. 

(Continued on page 57) 











PITKIN 


GOOD NEWS FROM ABROAD 


Indiana farmers are shipping soy beans 
to Denmark, which is the Cow Barn of 
Europe. The Danes have little land and 
must buy dairy feed far afield. For many 
years they bought immense quantities 
from Russia. Now our new soy bean 
development attracts them. This foreign 
trade promises well. 

Denmark, not satisfied with being the 
Cow Barn of Europe, now aspires to 
become the Pig Pen of Europe. The 
Danes know pretty nearly everything 
worth knowing about the three little’ pigs 
that go to market; so they have become 
the big, bad wolf in the eyes of England’s 
hog raisers. Danish pigs have been in- 
vading England’s markets and cutting 
prices. So Parliament now plans a Bacon 
Development Board “to rationalize the 
bacon industry.” The Board will not plow 
under anybody’s little pigs. 

+ooe 


Important decisions in Italy and Japan 
have stimulated the Pacific Coast lemon 
and milk markets. 

Mussolini forbids the export of lemons 
from Italy, because lemons supply his 
army with much-needed vitamins. So 
California lemon exports have jumped. 

The Samurai, Japan’s elder statesmen, 
decree that Japanese citizens must grow 
taller and heavier. To this end, the Japs 
must, among other things, drink more 
milk. Japan is now importing dairy cat- 
tle from California and Nevada. The 
Japs are also taking some high-grade 
sheep. 

oor 


A few years ago, Mussolini tried to buy 
up all the good mules in American mar- 
kets; but he was blocked partly by diplo- 
mats and partly by Italy’s inability to pay 
spot cash. Now he comes back with a 
more modest inquiry. What price 2,000 
prime pack mules for use on the sheer 
mountains of Ethiopia? 

We have few pack mules. They must 
have heavy bones and be unusually 
strong and sure-footed. Prices on such 
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animals have been climbing almost as 
high as the mule trails of Ethiopia. In 
the past 18 months, a 40% rise: so that 
Ethiopian expedition, if it ever actually 
comes off, is going to cost somebody some 
coin. 


+ooe 


Japan and Russia, poor in ordinary fruits 
yielding citric acid, are producing the 
acid from new Since August, 
the Japanese company Yukisan Kogyo, 
K.K., with a capitalization of $442,000, 
has been producing citric acid from rice. 
And Russian chemists have found a way 
of getting it from the juice of the wild 
which grows profusely in 


sources, 


pomegranate, 
Transcaucasia. 

Don’t think all the new products from 
new sources have already been discovered; 
they haven't. 


a id 


Chinese chemists find that peanut oil can 
be decomposed to give about 50°% by vol- 
ume of “light spirits.” This can be used 
as a motor fuel with alcohol or gasoline. 
The heavy residues from the cracking 
process may be converted into lubricants. 


Le 


y .we 


AND SOME BAD NEWS 


With a bumper crop of American cotton 
here, the Japanese send cold shivers up 
and down our cotton growers’ spines by 
announcing an early expansion of the 
fibre throughout North China. For some 
years they have been testing American 
cotton seed strains in that immense area 
and have now found the strains which 
thrive best. Even Chinese hostile to 
Japanese invaders admit that cotton offers 
the best solution to North China’s bad 
agricultural depression. 

Between Brazil and North China, our 
Georgia and Texas cotton growers, al- 
ready none too happy, have something 
new to worry about, 


ooo 


Russian engineers are at it again. This 
time they happen to be two blacksmiths 


HAPPENINGS THAT AFFECT FARM 
MORE, SOME LESS, SOME GOOD, SOME BAD 


ING, SOME 


—but never mind. They have devised a 
novel combine suited to the handling of 
rather moist grain. The enormous tracts 
of virgin soil in northern Siberia have 
thus far resisted the efforts of engineers 
to handle wheat and rye with combines. 
The two blacksmiths tackled the prob- 
lem. 

This season will see forty extra light 
combines of wholly new design out cut- 

g, threshing, and bagging grain that 
contains 35°, moisture. Each combine 
weighs only 3,600 pounds. If it succeeds 
in the damp lands, Russia will again flood 
the world with wheat; for her available 
new grain lands of the north run into the 
millions and tens of millions of acres. 


ting 


ooo 


taly, which supplies less than 3°4 of 
its gasoline from domestic sources, plans 
to conserve what she has by greatly in- 
creasing the production of alcohol. Im- 
porters of motor fuels will be required 
to mix enough alcohol with gasoline to 
absorb the increased production, as is al- 
ready done in many other petroleum-less 
European countries. Sugar beet acreage 
must be expanded by about fifty per cent 
within three years to supply the addi- 
tional alcohol. And the Beet and Sugar 
Corporation plans to increase production 
to 26,500,000 gallons in 4 years. 


CANADA 


Bad weather has hurt the Canadian wheat 
crop, which won’t burden world markets 
greatly this year. Rust has worked havoc 
on the bread wheats of Manitoba and 
has spread into Saskatchewan. Drought 
has advanced eastward from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Argentine wheat has de- 
teriorated, too. Russia’s wheat crop alone 
promises well. 


ooo 


The Canadian Wheat Board Act, effective 
July 5, 1935, provides a fixed minimum 
price to wheat growers of the western 
provinces and a board with authority to 








their wheat. The basic price is 
cents a bushel. 


buy all 
fixed at 87 


ooo 
Canada hasn't enough barley to go 
round. Since repeal, our brewers have 
been buying so much Canadian barley 


that Canada’s farmers can’t meet the 
home demand—let alone export to the 
United Kingdom. Besides, Canada wants 
to substitute home grown barley for the 
5 to 15 million bushels of corn she now 
from the United States, 
\rgentine, and South Africa. So ex- 


vorking to step up quality and 


imports yearly 
perts are 


production of Canadian barley. 


+eee 


C;oat raising 


is expanding in all Canadian 
provinces, especially in gold mining re- 
gions. Goats are tough. They can live 
in mountainous rocky places and on the 
crude abundant in mining areas 
ind on rocky shore Ss. Goats’ milk is very 
nourishing, Important: in the diet of 
miners and fishermen, and valuable for 
dairy products. The chief breeds of milk 
voats in Canada are the Saanen, Toggen- 
burg, and the Anglo-Nubian. 


fodde r 


+eee 
\fanitoba scientists have a promising 
ust-resistant wheat. Seed will probably 
be ready in two years for the 3,000,000 
vastated this year by the infection, 
have been wind-borne from 


acres de 
which 
\ 


may 


f vr 
VICNICO, 


VITAMINS AND SUCH 


Vitamin D, the “sunshine vitamin,” given 
n the concentrated viosterol, 
helps arthritics and rheumatics. Dr, C. I. 
Reed told the American Physiological 
Society that seventy out of one hundred 


arthritis cases so treated were definitely 


form ol 


helped, and some apparently cured. 


+e 


Not all spinach is equally nutritious. 
\gricultural scientists find that its vita- 
min-content greatly. Spinach 
raised in upland gardens has about half 
again as much of the vitamin as muck- 
land spinach. When kept at ordinary 
room temperatures for three days spinach 
loses half its Vitamin C, and nearly all in 
a wee k. 


ator, it loses very little. 


Varies 


But if stored in a good refriger- 


+eooe 


Young shoots of oats, wheat, barley, and 
rve have two to five times the vitamin 
and protein content of spinach, lettuce, 
and carrots, C. F. Schnabel told this 
year’s meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. Two or more crops of the young 


grasses can be grown each season. The 
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vitamins are preserved by dehydration, 
and the pulverized product is not un- 
palatable mixed with other foods. This 
however is no news to poultrymen who 
were feeding sprouted oats in winter 
thirty years ago. 


- 


NEW TRICKS 


A covering of cheese now preserves Swiss 
cheese when cut. Swiss cheese is made 
in wheels weighing 200 lbs. or more and 
cannot be manufactured to advantage in 
smaller sizes. When cut, it dries or 
molds. But it can be kept fresh by press- 
ing a slice of cheese 'g inch thick on the 
face of the cut cheese, heated by holding 
a hot iron near it. 


ero 


University of Oklahoma scientists have 
found a way of making grain sorghum 
—*‘‘cattle feed” —fht for human stomachs. 
Experimenting with dwarf yellow milo 
and black hull kafir corn, the Oklaho- 
mans made biscuits, muffins, and bread. 
This is good news to some farmers, but 
especially to thousands of men and 
women who are upset by foods containing 
wheat proteins. Unable to eat wheat 
bread, rolls, and the like, now they can 
If they go 


use the sorghum substitute. 
to Oklahoma, at least. 


+eeoe 


Borax greatly reduces damage to the 
sugar beet by dry rot and heart disease. 
Two new tertilizers containing borax 
have been developed by the super- 
phosphate industry of Germany, where 
One fertilizer con- 
water-soluble 


the disease prevails. 
tains 5°4 borax, 17 18 
phosphoric acid, and the rest super- 
phosphate. The other contains 2% 
borax, 6°. ammoniacal nitrogen, 8 

water-soluble phosphoric acid, and 12 

potash, and the balance super-phosphate. 
From 360 to 445 pounds per acre of the 
first are required, 720 to 890 pounds per 


> 


acre of the second. 


+eoeoe 


Gas as a fertilizer! If you are an irri- 
gation farmer, the chemists have simpli- 
Ammonia gas, newest of 
Fea- 


hed your job. 
fertilizers, is easiest of all to apply. 
tures of this new gas plant food, rich in 
nitrogen and hydrogen, were discussed 
at the recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in San Francisco. 

The process is several years old, but 
is now ready to be used commercially. 
Delivery will be made in high pressure 
gas cylinders, and will be metered into 


the irrigation water. Turn a valve, let 
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the gas hiss into the water, let the water 
flow over the land—and the job is done! 


ooo 


Grape seeds, once waste, are now finding 
uses in industry. Grapeseed oil is in 
demand for cosmetic creams, as coating 
for raisins, and for feed and fertilizer. 

The oil of the grape seed is valuable in 
making cosmetic creams because it keeps 
better than many vegetable oil creams, 
which frequently turn rancid. It does not 
irritate the skin, as mineral oil creams 
sometimes do. 

Until recently the raisin in- 
dustry has discarded tons upon tons of 
grape seed. But not now. Instead, the 
seeds are washed in hot water to dissolve 
out the sugar in the fragments of pulp 
still clinging to them. Then the seeds 
are treated for their oil content. The 
seeded raisins are then coated with grape- 
seed oil, which serves two purposes. It 
prevents the raisins from sticking to- 
gether. And it helps to keep the sugary 
juices from being lost through the breaks 
in raisin skins. The raisin seed oil meal 
may then be used for feed or fertilizer. 


om 


NOISE AND SHOES 


Loud noises harm us, if they strike our 
ears for a long time. But if they strike 
the milk we are about to drink, they 
make it more digestible. This odd dis- 
covery was reported to the American 
Dairy Science Association recently by Dr. 
Leslie Chambers, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He built a noise-maker of 
high power and poured milk over the 
contraption. He then fed the milk to 
willing drinkers and examined the curd 
that formed in their stomachs. It was 
much softer than usual and much more 


seeded 


digestible. 

It looks as if milk were in for a long 
punishment. Pasteurizing, treating with 
rays for vitamin D, and now breaking 
down its resistance with a tumult! 

Query: is that why baby often cries 
when he gets his bottle? 


roe 
“Boots, boots, boots! Trampin’ up and 
down!” 

Shoes, with cotton soles and heels, may 
help lift cotton growers out of the slump. 
CCC men will soon try out 187,500 such 
work boots. They will be put into use on 
the same dates as 362,500 leather soled 
shoes to compare long-wear qualities. 
Bids will probably show the original cost 
to be considerably cheaper than all- 
leather shoes. If the experiment goes 
well, the War Department may outfit the 
entire Corps. CCC buys shoes in 750,- 
000-pair lots. 
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These birds get their sunshine from potent cod liver oil 


‘By D. C. KENNaARD 


WV inter layers 


need more of this essential ele- 
ment than we used to believe 


(a Ty } DIRECT sunlight or its equiva- 
{ Lond } lent is the most perplexing thing 
FFAS about feeding layers in a large 
section of the country where the w eather 
is cloudy or cold in fall and winter. 
Under these conditions direct sunlight 
only partially meets the requirements of 
winter layers for vitamin D, even if they 
have access to a range when weather 
permits. Obviously, the needs of confined 
layers are much greater. 

Until very recently little was known 
of the actual requirements of layers for 
vitamin D. It had previously been quite 
definitely established how much was 
needed in the ration for chicks. It was 
assumed that the requirements would be 
the same for layers. However, experi- 
mental data recently available from the 
Pennsylvania and Washington experi- 
ment stations show quite conclusively 
that the vitamin D requirements for 
layers are considerably greater than for 
chicks. 











Not Enough Cod Liver Oil 


HIS was substantiated in a practical 
way by the Ohio Experiment Station 


last fall and winter. In February it de- 
veloped that the station’s flocks were 
suffering from a deficiency of vitamin D 
as evidenced by low winter egg produc- 
tion and weak-shelled eggs. This oc- 
curred in spite of our having used a regu- 
lar standardized cod liver oil at the rate 
of one per cent of the total feed intake, 
which was supposed to be adequate. 
When the amount of this oil was doubled, 
there was a prompt improvement of egg 
shell texture and a marked increase in 
egg production. 

A number of poultrymen in the 
vicinity of Wooster, Ohio, reported simi- 
lar experiences. It all goes to show we 
can’t be too sure of the safety margin of 
vitamin D. Its requirements are so vari- 
able owing to weather, climate, rate of 
egg production, and the potency of the 
vitamin D supplement being used. 

These variable factors and their count- 
less combinations make it out of the ques- 
tion and unsafe to follow any fixed rule 
as to the amount of a given vitamin D 
supplement to be employed for all-time 
requirements. The amount must be 
varied in accordance with prevailing con- 
ditions. This may be done by carefully 
watching the condition of the egg shells. 

Weak or strong shelled eggs are the 
best guides. A high rate of production 
of strong-shelled eggs is the best assurance 
of adequate vitamin D in the ration. 








Weak-shelled eggs and a falling off of 
production after the pullets have been 
laying well for from one to three months 
indicate too little vitamin D. When you 
see the first signs of these indications 
double the amount of the vitamin D 
supplement. 

If improvement of shell texture and 
egg production is observed after from 
two to six weeks the increased amount 
of vitamin D supplement should be con- 
tinued until conditions change. On the 
other hand, if no improvement comes 
from the increased amount of vitamin D 
supplement, that would indicate that the 
poor shells and the laying slump were 
due to other causes (which are numer- 
ous), not to be corrected by using more 
vitamin D. 


Sources of Vitamin D 

HAT is the best vitamin D supple- 

ment and what amount should be 
used? There is no definite answer to this 
question and probably never will be. 
New sources of vitamin D and new types 
of supplements are becoming available. 
Neither can a definite amount of a given 
vitamin D supplement be specified be- 
cause the vitamin D requirements vary 
with the weather, climate, rate of egg 
production, and the management of the 
layers. 

These factors and their countless com- 
binations differ with each poultryman. 
The only safe procedure is to provide 
liberal reserve over minimum require- 
ments. On the other hand, the vitamin 
D factor is too expensive for extravagant 
use. Most expensive is a deficiency. 

No discussion of fall and winter feed- 
ing of pullet layers would pass without a 
brief discussion of the use of artificial 
light; particularly such questions as: 
Should the pullet layers have artificial 
light? If so, should it be morning, eve- 
ning, or all-night light? 

Gener ally pullets should have artificial 
light if the primary object is to secure 
fall and winter eggs when prices are 
best. Whether it be morning, evening, 
or all-night light depends upon the 
quality and maturity of the pullets. 


A Complete Ration 


MPORTANT as vitamin D is, it is 

only one part of a complete ration. 
A complete ration is essential if you want 
layers to do their best. A complete 
ration consists of four essential parts: 

1. Grains and grain by-products. 

2. Protein concentrates, as supplied by 
meat, fish, milk and vegetable products. 

3. Minerals, as supplied by meat, fish 
and milk by-products, also by bonemeal, 
oyster shells, salt, limestone grit. 

4. Vitamins, as supplied by grains and 
by-products, milk and fish products and 
of chief concern in connection with fall 
and winter feeding is green feed and 
direct sunlight or their equivalents, the 
ideal of which is found on a good green 
range. 
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Oregon—Oregon growers, 
B= who produce 90 of the 
nation’s Italian prune crop, hope that the 
state AAA laws will be declared consti- 
tutional by the state supreme court this 
month. Under the state agricultural ad- 
justment act, the 1934 crop of dried 
prunes was sold in an orderly manner on 
a stable market. The marketing agree- 
ment will be up for final court decision 
after the crop 1s picked and dried. 


JAAN 


Arsenates—W hat can fruit growers use 
as a spray besides arsenate of lead? For 
the past three years James Marshall, of 
the Washington State College, has been 
trying out calcium arsenate and zinc 
arsenate, with surprisingly good results 
thus tar. Both chemicals are harmless to 
human beings but deadly to the coddling 
moth, Both wash oft easily. No ex- 
pensive machinery for cleaning apples 
will be needed if, as is now believ ed, these 
innocent arsenates the 


two displace 


deadly one. 
JF AN 


Cotton—The Government forecast on 
cotton, released September 9, figured only 
11,489,000 bales of 500 pounds, on a con- 
dition of 64.5. This was considerably less 
than anticipated, most observers believing 
weather would lift the 
12,000,000 bales, as of 

September 1. The market 
vith a slight advance. But there are too 
many depressing influences on cotton, too 
much carry held by the Govern- 
ment, and too much politics in general 
crop, to give any 

level at present. 


. 11 
that tavorable 
rop to around 


resp ynded 


over 
mixed in. with the 


of a h her price 


> 


JIN 


promise 


Maine—<aA roostook County is having a 
of misery. Its 1934 spuds 
sold for as little as 11¢ a bushel, while 
the bulk of the crop went for 20¢ or less 

a ruinous price. This year, with a na- 
tional bumper crop, Aroostook has been 
burned up and dried up; its harvest will 
of normal, and for it 


second yeal 


run around 60 
growers are receiving wretched prices. 


New Jersey—Farmers around Lambert- 
ville, N. J., have served the following 
notice on President Roosevelt (and the 
newspapers ): 

“We the undersigned men and women, 
American citizens living on our own 
land in West Amwell township, Hunter- 
don County, N. J., conscious of our 
American heritage and determined to 
preserve it, resolve: 

“That we protest against and declare 
that we will not be bound by the potato 
control law, an unconstitutional measure 
recently enacted by the United States 
Congress. We shall produce on our own 
land such potatoes as we may wish to 
produce and will dispose of them in such 
manner as we may deem proper. 

“That as an earlier generation of 
Americans, not only at Boston, but at 
Greenwich, in Salem county, N. J., re- 
sisted an arbitrary and unjust law en- 
acted for their government by the British 
Parliament, so will we resist this potato 
control law.” 


V ax AQ 


Vermont—Hot on New Jersey's foot- 
steps come rampaging some Green 
Mountain potato farmers, seeing red with 
rebellion against the hateful potato law. 
John Spargo, a former Socialist leader 
and now a Vermont countryman, speaks 
for the spuddists: “If an agent of the 
Department of Agriculture should. . . 
dare interfere with any Vermont farmer 
who plants whatever acreage he pleases 
to potatoes and sells those potatoes in 
Vermont at any price and in any con- 
tainer he pleases. the Governor of 
Vermont should order the arrest of that 


agent. 


JI~AA 


Florida—Governor Sholtz has warned 
citrus growers that the shipment of green 
fruit outside of the state will no longer 
be tolerated.. Under a new law, unri- 
pened shipments which have long been 
the outstanding evil of the Florida citrus 
industry will be suppressed. If necessary, 
the Governor will create a special high- 
way patrol to block all movements of 
green fruit. 


LATE ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


Hurricane—The citrus crop losses from 
the hurricane have proved slight outside 
of the five southwestern counties where 
a 25°% loss has occurred. A hasty survey 
shows no losses whatever north of Fort 
Pierce. 


7 


Iowa—Cattle rustlers grow bold again in 
lowa. Glen Beik and L. D. Jones, of 
Louisa County, have been raided by 
motor truck thieves who clipped down 
fences and drove cattle aboard motor 
trucks. One rustler was traced to Indi- 
ana and arrested. 


JIN 


Arkansas—Nearly half of Arkansas 
counties may lose their farm and home 
agents for lack of salary funds. State 
law requires these to be shared equally by 
Federal government and counties. But 
lower tax valuations and delinquent tax- 
payers have emptied county treasuries. 
In several counties extension agents are 
now being financed by private subscrip- 
tions and gifts. 


GIN 


Wax—A California company is picking 
cantaloupes dead ripe and coating them 
with wax. This process preserves them, 
if they are kept reasonably cool in transit. 
City people may at last know what a real 
melon tastes like. 


7A 


Pennsylvania—More money for dairy- 
men, but no increase in prices to con- 
sumers. So says Pennsylvania’s new Milk 
Control Board. An annual increase to 
producers of $3,250,000 is estimated. 

The new order, taking effect Septem- 
ber 1, runs thus: 

For grade “A” milk, farmers in the 
Philadelphia area get $3.26 per hundred, 
less transportation costs. For “B” milk, 
$2.60, and a cut in carrying charges. 
For milk used for cream and ice cream, 
$1.50. The basic-surplus system is elimi- 
nated. Dealers must make semi-monthly 
payments. No dealer may close a receiv- 
ing station without permission of the 


Control Board. 
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New Jersey—Hog thieves, growing 
daily bolder throughout the East, have 
driven the farmers of Gloucester County, 
N. J., to tattooing registration numbers 
on the ears of their 35,000 swine. The 
numbers are all recorded in the office of 
the State Police. A hog thief can now 
be traced with ease (unless he cuts off 
the ears of the animals while on the 
way to market). 

Three years ago a Cumberland County 
poultryman hit on this scheme for out- 
witting chicken thieves, and it worked 
so well that the hog men have adopted it. 

Six out of ten Jersey chicken thieves 
have been driven out of business in four 
years, thanks to the tattooing trick and 
intensive work by State Police in running 
down the tattooed hens. Authorities 
have just published the list of tattoo 
marks of every registered flock. 


GFN AN 
Dog Race Money—Each Oregon 


county that holds a fair has received 
over $400 this year from the state’s share 
of the money wagered at the dog races 
held in Portland. Pari-mutuel betting is 
legalized in Oregon. The State Fair and 
the Pacific International Livestock Show 
each received about $15,000 from this 
same source to apply on their premium 
lists. More money will accrue from the 
fall horse racing as the state gets 2/4 
of all money wagered. 


GFN 


De-Fuzzed—Good news for those who 
dislike the fuzz on fresh peaches. A 
packing plant at Reedley, California, has 
just installed a peach defuzzer that takes 
all the fuzz off the peach, leaving it as 
smooth as an apple. Two tons of fuzz 
were removed from 27 cars of peaches! 


GINA 


California—California is to get about 
$2,000,000 of Federal relief money for 
removing abandoned and marginal 
orchards and vineyards. There will be 
no payment for trees or vines removed. 
The plan is to make new jobs and simul- 
taneously reduce the disease and pest 
hazard of abandoned lands. 


GON 


Nevada—Southern Nevada has devel- 
oped a new industry, the growing of 
sugar beets for seed. The climate is so 
warm during the winter that fall-sown 
beets will grow seed stalks the following 
spring, thus producing in one year what 
would take two years to grow in most 
other areas. 


VIN 


New York—The dirt road comes into 
its own. New York State has appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 to improve it. Most ex- 
penditures have gone for concrete high- 
ways. Soon thousands of New York 


workers will be spreading gravel, filling 
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holes, repairing drains, and re-grading 
the forgotten side roads, of which there 
are 40,000 in the Empire State. A New 
York gravel road, if kept in repair, is a 


good road, 


JFANAWNN 


Butter—Why are we Americans eating 
less butter than we Are city 
people unable to buy it, or have they 
shifted to a substitute? During the first 
half of this year, retail sales of butter 
fell off heavily—about 101 million 
pounds less than in the first half of 
1934. Oleomargarine did not win that 
much extra business; indeed its sales in- 
creased by only 2 million pounds, It 
looks therefore as if city consumers are 
tightening their belts. 


7A 


Hopeful—The California State Grange 
has asked the Federal Government to 
buy barley enough to bring the price up 
to cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. They ask for an increase 
of tariff rates to shut off the tremendous 
inflow of feed-stuffs and barley, prin- 
cipally from the Argentine. 


JIN 


used to? 


also 


Ohio—Chronic dissatisfaction 
Ohio dairy farmers has stirred up the 


among 


state legislature. 

A special session has been called for 
September, when the Carey bill, provid- 
ing for a new milk control board, will 
be considered. The board will consist of 
four members: two producers, one dis- 
tributor, and a member representing con- 
sumers. It has been proposed that the 
state be divided 
sufficient as regards milk and cream. One 
of the aims of the bill would be to abolish 
the waste involved at present in shipping 
Crawford County (Pa.) milk to Cleve- 
land and Ashtabula County (Ohio) milk 
to Pittsburgh. 

The constitutionality of the bill has 
been questioned on the ground that it 
interferes with free trade between states. 


JON 
Dead in Manchukuo—Curtis F. Mar- 


but is dead. Know him? Every dirt 
farmer should, for Marbut was America’s 
greatest expert on dirt. Only two other 
scientists on earth were in his class. He 
knew all there was known about soils. 
For twenty-five years he was supervisor 
of the great soil survey created by our 
Government; and m that time he and 
his staff took samples, analyzed, and gen- 
erally investigated one billion American 


into zones, each self- 
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acres. (That's nearly half of our farm 
lands. ) 

Only a little while ago, Marbut finished 
the first complete inventory of our na- 
tion’s soil resources—a monumental work 
which, had it been done in any other 
field besides Plain Dirt, would have 
spread his name in newspaper headlines. 
Had Americans followed Marbut’s wise 
advice about soils, we would today be sev- 
eral billion dollars richer. 


GINA 


Louisiana—Louisiana State University 
students can pay tuition by farming. The 
University has just bought a 624-acre 
farm for $25,000. It’s used three ways: 
by students who want to farm their way 
through college; as a laboratory for the 


college of agriculture; and for farm 
products used by the university. 
Missouri—Five hundred farmers _pre- 


vented a foreclosure in Plattsburg in 
August; and the trouble they started then 
still grows. They attacked Marshall Dil- 
lingham and _ his bailiffs and warned 
Judge Merrill E. Otis, of the Federal dis- 
trict court, to keep away from the Old 
Settlers’ Reunion on the following Sun- 
day. The Judge retorted by summoning 
the Federal Grand Jury to investigate 
the outrage. Other foreclosure 
around Maysville, Mo., were called off. 
Meanwhile farmers made bold to tel! 
newspapers that there will be no more 
farm foreclosures around there until 
farms can be refinanced on terms at least 
as good as those set forth in the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. 

That is likely to be a long time. But 
that only adds to the seriousness of the 
matter, 


sales 


JFANANN 


Hairy Vetch—Oregon farmers in the 
Willamette Valley are solving the prob- 
lem of profitable production on_ hilly 
land. The demand for hairy vetch seed 
grows fast. Thousands of acres are being 
turned over to it. It re-seeds itself fairly 
well and makes extensive soil preparation 
unnecessary after the first year. It is not 
planted on fields that are needed for a 
regular rotation because it becomes a 
serious pest in some crops and is almost 
inseparable from wheat. The farm price 
this fall averaged eight cents a pound, 
yields from 200 to 700 pounds per acre. 


ON 


Syracuse—Milk producers around Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., complain bitterly about the 
harsh rulings of the city Board of Health. 
They feel that there should be one system 
of state-wide, uniform regulations. New 
York farmers are not alone in making 
these complaints. In every state farmers 
are handicapped by contradictory and 
over-lapping inspection rules which 
make compliance too costly. 
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YOUNG 
FARMERS 


at 


Work 
and Play 








“ALL absorbing” are the two 


rs ») 
? Hy ; : _ 
(i 4} words Miss Mildred Flentke 


ASTER 


=== uses to describe her interest in 
4-H club work. 

Mildred’s name was in the newspapers 
last summer because she was one of two 
girls selected from all those attending the 
national 4-H club camp in Washington, 
to speak at Mrs. Roosevelt’s conference of 
newspaper women. 

At home in Indiana, Mildred is 4-H 
club junior leader of Vandenburg county. 
Of her several club projects, clothing is 
her first and all abiding love. Since she 
started club work five years ago, she has 
completed the five-year clothing project, 
as well as projects in food preparation, 
canning, health and leadership. 





baking 
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As evidence that the interest in her 
clothing project is genuine, Mildred 


makes all her own clothes—suits, coats, 
evening sports togs, She 
buys patterns and alters them at will. 
She has taken part in three county dress 
reviews, has judged and _ conducted 
demonstrations at county fairs, and last 
year supervised 22 girls who did sewing 
and dressmaking, 
There’s a 4-H club record for you! 


dresses, et. 


@ Game birds are faring well at the 
hands of the 4-H clubbers. In Chittenden 
county, Vermont, a pheasant club is 
being formed by the 4-H’ers. It is spon- 
sored by the county fish and game club 
which will provide the 4-H boys and 
girls with pheasant eggs and buy back 
the young pheasants when they are old 
enough. 


In the state of Washington, 4-H clubs 
in ten counties hatched pheasant eggs 
for the first time this year. Eggs were 
sent by the state game department to 84 
club members in these counties: Colum- 
bia, Cowlitz, Clark, Franklin, Kittitas, 
Lewis, Spokane, Walla Falls, Whitman, 
Yakima. The eggs were set under hens, 
young pheasants kept by the club mem- 
bers for 12 weeks, then sold back to the 
game department for 75 cents a bird. 

In Clark county, seven club boys 
hatched 182 birds from 350 eggs. Only 
ten of the birds were lost after hatching. 
Some eggs were broken by hens, some 
hens left the eggs before hatching was 
completed. 


@ Activities of 4-H clubs and F. F. A. 
groups provide the following: 

1. Clean, whole-hearted fun. 

2. Training in group conduct. 


PPPPPPPPP PP PIPPI OPIOID DODO II ILI OLE 


Things to Remember: 


The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 
The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 
The joy of originating. 
The improvement of talent. 


PPPPPPP PPP PP PLO LOD IPOD ODIO DIDI OOOO LO 
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3. Development of a feeling of obliga- 
tion toward others and the observance of 
rights of others. 

4. Creation of respect and honor for 
work. 

5. Encouraging of thrift, moderate 
living and a deeper appreciation of real 
values and less of money values. 

6. Atmosphere and philosophy that 
will result in the boy’s feeling a deeper 
appreciation of his home and his respon- 
sibilities at home along with a desire for 
gradual improvement. 

7. Broader understanding of agricul- 
ture’s problems; life and its problems. 


@ Competitive events mean a great 
deal to young farmers. It is not merely 
the idea of winning the judging con- 
test, or apple packing contest, or the 
public speaking contest, pleasing as that 
is. Training for the contest is extremely 
valuable, whether the contestant wins or 
loses. A good loser immediately sets to 
work to find wherein his preparation was 
at fault. 


@ The club camp idea is going ahead 
rapidly in 4-H club work, and rightly 
so. Albemarle county, Va., was one of 
the newcomers in camping last summer. 
Camp was held at Sugar Hollow, in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
June 24 to 28. The campsite and three 
cabins, one large enough to accommodate 
all 50 members and staff of 15, were 
loaned to the 4-H’ers. 

After supper at six on the opening day, 
the entire group attended vesper services 
in a_ beautiful nature-made open-air 
theater. After vespers two tribes were 
organized, the Pamunky and Sacajaw- 
eans. Strong competition between these 
two tribes lasted throughout the week. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature was 
the camp fire each night, over which the 
tribes exchanged various challenges. Oft- 
times the place was turned into a friendly 
battle ground. 

Classes in first aid, personality develop- 
ment, stool making and swimming were 
taught daily. Many girls learned to swim. 
A candle lighting ceremony was held 
Thursday night, and Friday morning a 
treasure hunt. 


Below, Mildred Flentke 
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FOUR 





-{@ PART 


—and last, in which a 
wedding is disagreeably 
interrupted, but Sheriff 
Coleman furnishes an 
agreeable climax 


SUA Ane kT “r . ° 
gm’ TIFF said nothing next morn- 
od M4 . - . 
z Zing of the woman in white 
e 

Suwa because he then was almost 


convinced that he had dreamed it. He 
knew Mitt would josh the life out of him 
it he did. 

In the afternoon Mitt had to go to 
town. It was almost suppertime when he 
returned and found Tiff in the kitchen 
talking to Nanny. 

“Well,” said Mitt, “guess you handed 
Swifty a stiffer dose than you thought, 
Tiff. He hasn’t showed up at the pool 
hall yet.” 

“Hasn't?” said Tiff. 
he never shows up.” 

“Don’t talk like that!” Mitt 
sharply. “It may get you in bad yet.” 

“Dry up!” said Tiff. “Couldn't kill 
that louse with strychnine. I told you 
that before.” 

But Mitt’s guess proved the most cor- 
rect. Swifty did not show up the next 
day, nor the next, but as he often ab- 
sented himself from his business it was 
not considered anything unusual. Then 
Tiff went to town and told the joke and 
there was many a laugh and many a 
knowing look. 

“A pint, did you say?” 


“Be a blessing if 


said 


said Steve 


Pruett, Swifty’s clerk. “Well, then I don’t 


look to see him for at least a week.” 
Then in the flurry of getting ready for 
the wedding Swilty was lost sight of. 


\s the day drew nearer Tiff became 
more and more nervous. Saturday morn- 
ing he was almost a wreck. 

“You keep on,” Mitt told him, “and 
I'll have to order a straight jacket. Buck 
What's eating you, anyhow?” 


D« IGGED if I know, 
Mitt,” confessed Tiff. ‘Seems like I’ve 
just sort of lost control. This marrying 
business is a blamed sight more serious 


| ! 
up, DOY 


than I thought it was!” 

“Forget it!” éxclaimed Mitt. “Look 
ahead. There’s only about twelve hours 
now and it will all be over.” 

“I am looking ahead!” said Tiff. 
“That's what’s getting me! That trip to 
the church, and the trip up the aisle. 







“ 

You ’ fall down on me,” 
said Mitt, “and I'll raise you 
with the toe of my shoe.” 


Does it affect women this way, Mitt?” 

“I should say not!” said Mitt scorn- 
fully. “Nanny is just as cool as a cucum- 
ber. Buck up, fellow!” 

“Let's see,” Tiff looked off into the 
far distance, “I walk down on the lett 
side with you with me, and Nanny comes 
in on the other side and we meet at the 
front. Like as not I'll stub my toe and 
fall down. Mitt, you ought to have some- 
body stationed there to flag me down; I 
won't have a bit of control over my legs!” 

“You fall down on me,” said Mitt, 
“and I'll raise you with the toe of my 
shoe.” 

“Let’s see,” said Tiff again, “with one 
hand I put on the ring and with the 
other I pay the preacher. That's right, 
ain’t it?” 

“You don’t want to forget to pay him,” 
said Mitt, laughing, “and don’t forget I 
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have the ring and hand it to you. I saw 
a fellow turn ev ery pocket he had inside 
out once, before he remembered the best 
man had it, then he dropped it and they 
had to under three seats before 
they got it back.” 

“If I had a suit with no pockets,” 
mused Tiff, “that couldn’t happen. 
How’d you reckon it’d work, Mitt, if I 
had all the pockets sewed up?” 

“Just you forget the ring,” said Mitt. 
“I'll slip it to you at the right time.” 


crawl 


As the day advanced, so did Tiff’s 
agony, and when they finally did, shortly 
after sundown, depart for the church, 
he could not, for the life of him have 
told whether he was standing on his 
head or his feet. 

At the church, however, he made a 
last desperate rally and the ceremony 
went off smoothly. A large company 
went back to the house with them for 


the wedding supper. 

+ 

SHORTEY after nine 
o'clock a car drove up before the gate 
and honked vigorously. Mitt, thinking 
late arrival, went down to 
welcome them. It was, he found, Field- 
ing Coleman, the sheriff, a large friendly 
man and an old friend of the family. 

“Get out,” Mitt invited him, “we 

haven't ate it all up yet. Why didn’t you 
bring Mrs. Coleman?” 
vith me, Mitt,” said the 
queer. “IT 


some 


it was 


“Get in here 
sheriff. His 
want to talk to you.” 

Mitt did so, puzzled. 

“Mitt,” said the sheriff, “we’ve found 
Switty.” 

“Found him!” Mitt. He didn’t 
like the way the sheriff said it. “Where's 


voice sounded 


said 


he been?” 

“In the river,” said the sheriff bluntly, 
“with his head smashed in. He never 
got back to town after Tiff poured that 
pint of oil down him.” 

Mitt sat stunned. Then it dawned on 
him that the sheriff had come for some- 
body. “You come after Tiff?” he man- 
aged. 

The sheriff nodded. 

“It looks bad for the boy,” he said. 
“It seems that Swifty lost control of his 
car at the bridge and went down that 
thirty-foot rock fill there. He was thrown 
in the river, and some fishermen found 
him this evening. His car went into that 
thicket of grapevines and bushes that 
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hid it. We found it, too. Swifty must 
have been thrown headfirst against those 
rocks before he fell into the river. It sure 
looks bad for Tiff.” 

“But Tiff had nothing to do with it,” 
protested Mitt. He just gave him a dose 
of castor oil. That’s all.” 

“And started him off in a state of col- 
lapse,” the sheriff pointed out. “Even 
you will have to admit that Swifty 
wouldn’t went off the road if Tiff hadn’t 
bothered him. Indirectly Tiff caused his 
death, and the penalty will be as severe 
as that for manslaughter, or even more 
so. Ten years at least.” 


TEN years! It would kill 
Nanny. Mitt could see that there was 
ground to the sheriff's stand. Besides, he 
knew the old fellow was too good a 
friend of the family to frighten them 
needlessly. 

“If you'll wait here,” he said, finally, 
“Tl go up and send Tiff down to you. 
I'd rather not have you go in and arrest 
him before all the company.” 

“TIL just wait here until the party is 
over,’ said Coleman considerately. “It 
would be tough on Nanny to break up 
the party now.” 

“Tough anyway you do it,” said Mitt, 
getting out. He went up the walk with 
a slow, dragging step. 

Nanny was first to notice his drawn 
face when he entered the room. “Mitt!” 
she exclaimed, “you look sick! What is 
the matter?” 

“Too much cake, sis,” he said with an 
effort at lightness. “It’s bending me dou- 
ble. Send Tiff up to my room, will you, 


He could have drifted, couldn’t he?” 
“Drifted upstream?” said the sheriff scorns 
fully. “Get on out of here before I jug you.” 
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as soon as the people go home?” 

She promised and he went on up to 
his room and sat down on the bed. His 
mind was in a terrible conflict. He knew 
that the sheriff did not believe that Smead 
had merely lost control of his car; he 
believed that Tiff had done more to 
Swifty than merely dose him with castor 
oil, and it did not seem possible that it 
could happen as the sheriff had indicated. 
Had Tiff told only part of the story? 
Mitt knew he was capable of very violent 
action when under stress. It looked bad 
anyway he looked at it. 


Th IE sound of cars leav- 
ing brought an end to his reflections. 
Then came Tiff’s bounding, stair-shaking 
tread as he came up. Mitt suddenly got 
to his feet. 

The door leaped violently under Tiff’s 
onslaught, and then the big fellow stood 
in the doorway, filling it from top to 
bottom, from side to side, his face a broad 
mirror of happiness. 
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“Mitt!” he cried, catching sight of his 
brother-in-iaw’s face and his own under- 
going a swift transtormation. “Now, 
what in Sam Hill, boy?” 


As Tiff stood there, looking 
first so utterly happy, then so abjectly 
sympathetic, Mitt’s mind changed swiftly. 


Tiff simply couldn't have left out part of 


the story or lied about it. He simply 
wasn't that sort. 

“Come on in, Tiff,” he said, “and shut 
the door.” 

Tifl did both: crossed the room and 
stood close to Mitt. 

“Nanny said you had a belly-ache,” h 
said, “but I know no such thing as an 
insignificant belly-ache could knock you 
tor such a row of stumps. Come on, boy, 
let me have it!” 

Mitt sat down suddenly; his 
legs had grown singularly un- 
reliable. 

“Tiff,” he said, “They've 
found Swifty. In the river with 
his head smashed in.” 

Tiff’s big shoulders straight- 
ened with a jerk. His _ lips 
ughtened to a straight hard line. 

“That was Sheriff Coleman 
you went out to see?” he said. 

Mitt nodded. 

“He's waiting for you. 
Didn't want to make a scene 
and arrest you before the 
whole company. Some fisher- 
men hooked the body. Fielding 
has it figured that after Switty 
left you he was so upset that he 
lost control of the car at the 
bridge and it went off the fill 
there. It’s bad business, Tiff. 
I wish to God you'd never 
touched him!” 

“IT wish to God I hadn't 
either!” said Tiff fervently. 
“But Mitt, I headed him 
towards town. How come he 
was going the other way?” 

“I wish there was somebody 
to tell us,” said Mitt wearily. 
“The sheriff thinks you can get 
off on something like a man- 
slaughter charge. He thinks it 
wont mean but about ten 
years.” 

“Ten years!” Tiff said it with 
almost a snarl. 

“This is going to hit Nanny 
hard,” said Mitt. 


Tire stared at him. Mitt 
was evidently losing his grip. 
The thing had floored him com- 
pletely. 

“Wait till I start serving that 
ten years before you break down, Mitt,” 
said Tiff quietly. “Nanny won't need—” 

The door flew open and Nanny stood 
there in all her lovely wedding finery 
with a white drawn face. 

“Tift!” she cried —Mitt took note that 
she turned to Tiff rather than to him— 
“Tiff, what's all this about?” She came 
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close to the big 


fellow and he put his arm 
awkwardly over her shoulder. 

“Nanny,” he said, his voice choking 
oddly, “they've found Smead down in the 


river, dead. I’m the goat. Mitt says 


they ll be easy with me and let me off 
with only about ten years.” 

Mitt arose with a cry of protest against 
his bald statement; it made it appear as 

ough he the instigator. 

‘Tith,” he ud reproachtully, “you 

row I'd give my right arm to help you. 
Y u know that!” 

Tiff was swittly remorseful. “Didn't 

an it that way, Mitt, old boy e he said 
quickly “IT know vou would. Besides, 

it's ten he attempted a grin, 
a whimsical effort; hugged Nanny 
tightly. “What's ten years? I won't be 





CHILDREN OF THE EARTH 
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Oh, that my children could come home to me! 
\ly own in truth, who never should have straved; 
The souls created in my fields to be. 
Whom promise of the city has betrayed. 


I want my own, who love with me to toil 
And help me spread my feast of luscious things; : 
Know joy of harvests and of tender springs, 
And watch the wonders wrought in tree and soil. 


I call to men now bending over books, 
Whose farmer-blood rebels at shut-in days, 

Who need the song of rustling corn and brooks— 
[ call wan children from the crowded ways. 


I want the city’s girlhood that was meant 
For sunlit gardens where the lilacs grow; 

I'd give them healthful days of rich content 
(nd love's sweet story when the sun is low. 


I want my sons with weary, baffled eyes, 
Who crowd and push and struggle with despair, 

To find their peace and freedom ‘neath my skies. 
My riches waste, and I have room to spare . 


Let cities keep their own, but, Lord, set free 
The children of my love to come to me! 


but thirty-cight. That's just a good time 
to start in!” 

“As well be ten thousand!” said poor 
Nanny. “I'd never live that long, Tiff.” 

“Bosh!” said Tiff. “Lots of women 
have waited fifty years for twice as ornery 
cusses as 1 am. You keep your chin up, 
Nanny!” 


Down at the road the sheriff's horn 
sounded insistently. Tiff kissed Nanny, 
then handed her, crying bitterly, to Mitt. 

“Take good care of her, boy!” he said. 
“Guess that horn means me.” 

He went out, wearing his wedding 
suit and never thinking to get a_ hat. 
Climbed into the car beside Sheriff Cole- 
man and said calmly, “Let her flicker, 
sheriff.” 


Ci Y_LEM.AN turned the car 
slowly. “Hated to come out here tonight, 
Tiff,” he said, “but if I hadn't that deputy 
of mine would, and he’d have demoral- 
ized you all completely. Ud rather 
vaited ull morning.” 

“You did a pretty good job at it,” Tiff 
assured him. “I doubt if the deputy 
could have done any better de- 
moralizing than you.” 

Coleman caught the bitter- 
ness in his tone. “No fault of 
mine,” he said. “I tried to be 
easy.” 

“Oh, ['m not blaming you!” 
said Tiff quickly. “You've 
acted mighty white about it. 
But there’s something funny 
about this business. It don’t 
look reasonable.” 

“No,” agreed the sheriff, “it 
don’t hardly. Trouble is you 
were the last to see Smead, by 
your own word. Everybody 
knows that. You oughtn’t to 
have spread that story, Tiff. 
There’s where the trouble is— 
everybedy knows you did it, 
and was the last to see Swifty. 
It looks bad, boy, especially 
when everybody knows you 
were both after the same girl.” 

“Do you think,” Tiff asked 
him pointedly, “that a_ little 
dose of castor oil would make a 
man, a man as good a driver as 
he was, drive his car off a thirty 
toot hill into the river? Do you 
think that?” 

“It's not what I think that 
counts,” the sheritf told him 
steadily. “It's what twelve men 
on the jury will think. Besides 
a pint of castor oil is no little 
dose. We held a sort of inquest 
when the body was brought in 
and they all agreed on that.” 

Tiff did not speak again until 
they reached the jail. Always 
ugly, it looked twice as hideous 
now. It looked as though they 
had him, Tiff reflected bitterly 
as he stepped out. Swifty 
Smead could not be satisfied 
with living a poison life—he 
must die a poison death and sting even 
after he was dead! 

“TIL not lock you up yet a while,” the 
sheriff said. “Come on into my office. 
I want to talk some more.” 

In the office he sat down in his swivel 
chair and propped his feet on his desk. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE HOME = 


Edited by Mary R. Reynolds 


S YOUR imagination good enough so that when you look 
at a particular printed page you can see it as a reception? I 
hope so, for I want all you women who read the Farm Journal 
to see this page as a reception, or a housewarming to our 
new Home Department. I would like all of you also, to 
imagine that my hand is stretched out in greeting to you. 

Even assuming that only two women read each copy of this 
issue, it will be a big party—nearly two and a quarter million 
of different ages and tastes! But you are all welcome—the door 
is wide open to each and every one of you. And if any of the 
men wish to attend, we'll make a place for them too. 

What a nice word open is! Open door, open arms, open 
fire, open hands, all welcoming and heartening phrases. And 
how we shrink when closed is used! Closed door, closed mind, 
closed fist, closed bank—very unpleasant pictures all of them! 

But the Home Department door is open—as I said before 
all this meandering about words—and I hope you will all 
feel that this is your particular section of the Farm Journal. 

Oh yes, I know that most of you read all of the Farm 
Journal, for you are interested in all that pertains to farming. 
By the way, did you ever stop to think how unique you are— 
how you compose the one large group of women in this 
country that has an opportunity to keep in touch with the 
business of their men, to know enough about their work to be 
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interested in it and to talk intelligently with them about it? 
The average city woman has little oportunity to learn about 
the work of her husband. A farmer’s wife is truly his partner. 
But I have strayed again from the big subject—our new de- 
partment which the larger Farm Journal makes possible. 

The best of the past will be retained in our Home Depart- 
ment, and many new features will be added as we go on. 
As always the recipes will be those that are selected with your 
needs in mind. I have never believed that recipes planned for 
city women met your needs. You prepare two heavy meals a 
day against one that the city housekeeper cooks; usually your 
family is larger and with heartier appetites; you ordinarily do 
not have green vegetables from which to choose in the winter, 
and you have many products of the farm to utilize if you are 
to set your table economically. On the other hand you do have 
many things in abundance on which the economical city house- 
keeper must scrimp. When you entertain, either at home or 
in community groups, nearly all the food must be prepared by 
you, for you do not have bakeries, delicatessens, tea rooms or 
restaurants nearby. 

It is so with your other activities. Keeping your child off 
the street is not a problem as it is with your city sister, but 
because there are fewer playmates you want simple ways to 
make his play hours happy and con- (Continued on page 38) 
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Game Table and chairs with lace 
quere watery 


Courtesy Gimbel Brothers 
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to Modernize 
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AIP THERE has never been a time 
{..°3} when the shops, the designers, 
ae ee *5 SASS the manufacturers, the decora- 
tors have offered so many things for the 
home to make us discontented with our 
own. But let’s not dismiss the matter be- 
cause of modest funds, for among the 
ideas shown, there are many that are 
adaptable to the simple home. 

So we offer herewith a number of sug- 


gestions. 


For the Living Room 
| gedemmnnrng: a white note. More 


accurately, let it be cream. Paint 
or otherwise achieve at least one white 
lamp and preferably a pair. Enamel white 
and antique some one or two pieces of 
furniture (not more)—a desk or two 
occasional tables or two straight chairs 
with seats re-upholstered in bone white 
leatherette. If you possess a very substan- 
tial good looking card table or other 
table that lends itself, recover the top, 














Courtesy 
John 
Wanamaker 





also with leatherette, perhaps in a color. 
Don’t get too much white in the room. 
Leave the card table in permanent posi- 
tion in front of a window with two 
chairs; four chairs if you have an alcove 
for the group. You will find the family 
will enjoy a permanent game table. 
Rearrange your furniture, symmetri- 
cally, where you have pairs of tables, or of 
accessories or of matching chairs. Use 
the fireplace if you have one, as the basis 
for furniture arrangement. Try placing 
your two easy chairs on either side of the 
fireplace and directly facing each other. 


For the Dining Room 
ig fpteegye xn has the change been 


more definite than in table settings. 
Among the acceptable accessories within 
easy reach are novelty doilies, crocheted 
of raffael or of string. Place mats of gay 
striped linen are much seen. If you have 
a set of exquisite china, decorative 1n it- 
self, and a fine finish table top, use no 
covering at all for a gala occasion. But 
have an elaborate fruit or floral center- 
piece, also without doily. 

Crystalware is definitely in command. 
If you possess fine pieces, neglected dur- 
ing the colored glass vogue, bring them 
out with pride. If not, very pretty crystal 
glassware, especially the simple Colonial 
type, is to be had at low cost. 

Search the attic for a soup tureen, for 
soup tureens are the last word in table 
settings, when used as a centerpiece. 

If there’s a really good carpen- 
ter within reach, here’s the best 
idea of the century for homes 
where there’s no help to serve 
meals. It is a dining room table, 
the center of which is a cabinet 
built all the way to the floor and 
at each side of which is a wide 
drop leaf. Places are set on the 
drop leaf sections only. The cen- 
ter cabinet section has openings 
on each side of the table; on the 
one side are drawers for flat silver 
and linen, on the other, cupboard 
space. This table can be bought 
ready made, 

One of the simplest moderniz- 
ers for the dining room is chair 
seats upholstered in a leather tex- 
solid color 

Seat slip 
solid color 


too. 


tured 


material, or a 
he avy 


\ fabric. 
covers, preferably of 
but with a stripe in the weave, 
are also smart if well tailored. 
White chairs with dark furniture 
such as mahogany or walnut are 
also good. One of the new white 
vases or bowls for flowers might 
well be placed on the table when 
white chairs are used. 


ribbe d 


For the Bedroom 


AINT is the all redeeming 
modernizer for almost any 
bedroom furniture. Here are 


three ideas. 
If you have walnut or other 
dark natural wood finish, leave 
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the main body of the furniture as is. 
Enamel in cream such places as top, 
sides and legs of chest of drawers, tables, 
and ledges of the bed. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows this idea specifi- 
cally. You will find that your bedroom 
will take on quite a different appearance. 
Often times careful scrutiny discloses 
really fine decorative notes on furniture 
that when they are the same color as the 
background are not noticed. The con- 
trasting paint will bring them into prom- 
inence. This suggestion is not made for 
fine antiques, but tor furniture “in need.” 

The second idea is to refinish the fur- 
niture completely with enamel in a two- 
tone (not two color) treatment—beige 
with rose-beige, pale grey with dark grey; 
or white with cream, following the same 
general scheme as to parts of furniture to 
be refinished in the different shades as 
suggested for the natural wood and paint 
combination. 

Third, if you are buying new bedroom 
furniture for one room, consider the un- 
painted type, to be finished with shellac 
and wax only, and combined with bright 
fabrics. 

For modernizing the bedroom with 
dark furniture (not to be refinished) we 
especially like a fresh dressing table skirt 
and drapes in white or yellow or pink 
ground chintz with a bold floral. It con- 
verts the whole room atmosphere. If you 
have not had a dressing table before, and 
have room in the bedroom, you will 





Autumn Hints 


Now rounds the apple on the bough, 
Crimson tints the leaf, 

Fern tips flame upon the hill— 
Let laughter quiet grief! 


The grain is golden in the sun, 
Again the word is clear 

That harvest times shall never fail— 
Why should the heart know fear? 


The asters light the hilly slopes, 
The byways shy are clad 

With beauty of the goldenrod— 
Should not the heart be glad? 


The brooks go chanting down the hills, 
And through the twilight long 
The autumn violins are sweet— 


Let hearts be gay with song! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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find one most useful and decorative. 
Various foundations can be used. A 
small kitchen table, orange boxes or a 
shelf screwed to the wall under a mirror, 
will successfully take the place of the 
conventional dressing table foundation 
obtainable in the stores. 

If you possess a bear skin or other 
white rug, hidden for the past two dec- 
ades, the success of your bedroom will 
be complete. 

For the Bath 

ERE again, white holds sway. 

White fixtures are preferred. And 
a black, white and bright color combi- 
nation is excellent. Try a black painted 
floor. A valance for shower curtains to 
conceal unsightly hooks is a new note 
and a decorative one. If you already 
have a fresh, figured shower curtain, 
make a solid color valance for it, match- 
ing the ground color of the figured ma- 
terial. The valance type shower curtain 
also comes ready made. 

A pair of tiny two or three shelved 
wall brackets for fancy bottles, symmet- 
rically placed, and a pair of floor stands 
with three or four shelves, are the latest 
thing, and grandly convenient. They're 
shown in glass and chromium but also in 
white enameled wood. Home carpentry 
could produce something very effective 
of this type. 

Modern decorators are using in many 
places simple pictures, usually flowers or 

heads painted on mirrors. A pic- 
ture with a mirror background 
adds light and life to any place 
it is hung. Again we find these 
picture mirrors hung in pairs, in 
the bedroom over twin beds, over 
the davenport, beside the fire- 
place and in other spots. Any one 
who is at all clever with the brush 
could paint these mirror flowers. 
The frames used are generally 
black, white or silver, although 
many other colors or combina- 
tions could be used. 

Another new picture idea is a 
silhouette panel. A cluster or 
clump of flowers, grasses or leaves, 
is cut out of white paper and care- 
fully pasted on a black back- 
ground and then framed. A very 
dark gray mat and a black frame 
add to the smartness. 


As to Accessories 
ERHAPS the best moderniz- 
ing advice—whether your 

funds are limited or otherwise— 
is to clear out. Remove every- 
thing in the way of accessories. 
Then try putting back a pair of 
vases on the mantel, a_ single 
ornament on a chest of drawers. 
Place two or three of your choice 
things on the large living room 
table—nothing more. Pictures 
only if they seem just right. 
You'll learn to like the restfulness 
of simplicity. 
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presents the new types for cooler days Ge : L* 


Ce JLOR will be used to a greater ex- 
tent this season than it has been for 
some time. The Renaissance influence 
is responsible for the luscious reds, 
blues, purples and greens that are be- 
ing prepared for fall and winter wear. 
With such a choice no woman, what- 
ever her age, should select a color that 
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3270 
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does not flatter her or which does not 
make the most of her good points. 

Winter coats are black or brown 
or some other dark color, so that is 
more reason why dresses during the 
period when there is little sunshine, 
can very well be of a cheerful hue. 

What length will daytime skirts be? 
Briefly, they will be about the same 
length as worn this summer. But the 
skirts that are fuller, and fullness is 
creeping in, will be one or two inches 
shorter than the slim silhouette type, 
twelve to fourteen inches from ground 
is about right. Sleeves are definitely 
larger and high necklines are still with 
us. Belts are prominent and squared 
shoulders, such as are seen in No. 
3257 


3270 3328 
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3328, are still liked. 
The woman who is looking for an all around 

dressy type dress that is still simple enough to 

. Wear to town, will approve of No. 3270. The lines 
are slenderizing and flattering, and the fresh note 
made by the scarf is good. If you are a little heavier 
than the average figure you will especially appre- 
ciate all the thought that has gone into making this 
dress a becoming one for your type. Designed 
for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches. 36 
inches requires 3% yards of 39-inch material. 

The little girl in the center is wearing a school 
dress that will be the envy of all her playmates— 
so smart and tailored and becoming is it. No. 3257 
is designed for 11, 13, 15 and 17 years. 

Very soft is the effect produced by the shirring 
in No. 3328. The yoke and top of sleeves being 
cut in one piece, produces a very smart shoulder 
line. Contrasting collar, belt and cuffs add to the 
interest. Designed for 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. 36 requires 444 yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The 

Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 

Be sure to give number and size required. 1935 Fall and Winter 
Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 

















DON’T let anyone tell you 
there’s no such thing as magic. 
Those of us who have lived 


\f4 : 
close enough to nature to witness the 
magic it performs have grown accus- 
tomed to the things fairy tales are written 
about. Jack is not the only one who has 
seen giant bean-stalks shoot up from a 
tiny bean. There is magic all about us if 
we stay young enough to wonder at it. 

There is the pumpkin. Is there any- 
thing more magic than the transforma- 
tion of the pumpkin seed into a fifty- 


pound pumpkin? Hidden away among 


the cornstalks the magic is quietly 
wrought until one morning you look out 
over a held white with frost and see it 


dotted with big golden pumpkins. 

For five centuries we have marveled at 
the magic of the pumpkin, and perhaps 
for almost that long we have “toted” it 
house at Hallowe’en to be a 
play-fellow at our parties. We have 
named it Jack O’Lantern and carved a 
n in it, because it is such a 


into the 


sorgeous gr 


cheerful sight. 


Mystifying Tricks 
ND now, having been properly in- 
troduced to Jack O’Lantern, let’s get 
to the party. For this is to be 
party—one as “home-grown” 


him 


a magic 


as the pumpkin and which the whole 
family can enjoy. 

Decorate your living-room freely with 
pumpkins, large and small—but feature 
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Magic 


HALLOWE’EN 


PUMPKIN 


By 
Hazel Carter Maxon 


Giving a party the 30th? Here 
are plans for a simple and 
successful one 


the biggest of the lot of them as the 
Magic Pumpkin. Hollow out this magic 
pumpkin, place it on a purple silk hand- 
kerchief—the sort magicians use can be 
easily dyed at home—and fill the inside 
of the pumpkin with a deck of cards, a 
glass tumbler and accessories you need 
for some good card tricks which we are 
going to tell you about. If there is some- 
one who is adept at these things, let him 
in on the secrets beforehand, so that he 
can practise a bit. If not, anyone can do 
the tricks according to the directions. 

Now for the tricks. A simple but mys- 
tifying one is Blowhard’s Luck. Place a 
playing card flat down on the table and 
challenge your guests to blow it over. 
After each one has blown until he is blue 
in the face, without any results, you can 
do it easily. Keep your mouth 18 to 20 
inches away from the card and blow 
lightly, aiming slightly in front of the 
card, 

Another amusing stunt is The Egg 
That Flew The Coop. Place an egg in 
an egg cup, and explain that this is a 
discontented egg because it is in an un- 
congenial coop. Change it, by leaning 
over and blowing sharply at the rim of 
the right hand cup. The egg will “fly 
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through the air with the greatest of ease” 
right into the other cup, if you practise 
the trick a bit. 

The trick is to prepare an egg first, by 
blowing through a pinhole in one end so 
as to force the contents out, leaving 
merely the shell of the egg. When you 
have finished the experiment, take the 
egg shell you have used, and put it casu- . 
ally in your pocket. If someone asks to 
see it, produce a hard-boiled egg which 
you have concealed in the same pocket. 

Flying Card 

HE Flying Card is another good one. 

Ask someone to cut the deck and 
hand you a card. Nonchalantly place it 
in a glass. Remove your fingers from the 
card and it will slide up out of the glass! 
The secret is to previously take a piece of 
soap, sharpen it to a point, and run it 
up and down the delicate lines on two 
opposite sides of the glass. When you 
slip the card into the glass, see that it fits 
into the soaped part. 

By the time the tricks are completed, 
and each one has added his own favorite 
trick to the list, the guests will be in a 
merry mood for the feast. 

If there are children, be sure that the 
pumpkin centerpiece yields some small 
toys for favors, preferably some noise- 
makers such as whistles, horns, Hallow- 
e’en rattles, etc. For the grown-ups, the 
favors could be tiny gifts which you 

(Continued on page 42) 
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4 CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER 


CHICKEN is a sort of magic in- 
gredient. Added to the simplest 
menu, chicken makes that meal 
a feast. Broiled, fried, roasted, stewed 
or in combination, it is the favorite meat 
of America. 

There are so many delightful ways to 
serve chicken that if one chose to do so, 
one could serve chicken prepared differ- 
ently every day of the year. Even roast 
chicken might be served with a different 
kind of stuffing each week. An unusually 
good one, for special occasions, is Celery 
Almond Stuffing. Combine three cups 
toasted whole wheat bread cubes, one cup 
diced celery, one-third cup minced celery 
leaves, three-fourths cup whole blanched 
almonds, one-fourth cup melted butter, 
one teaspoon salt, three-fourths teaspoon 
poultry seasoning, one egg, one-half cup 
water. When thoroughly mixed, fill 
lightly into the bird. 

For roast chicken that has a golden 





brown, crisp skin and juicy, tender meat, 
a moderate temperature (350 degrees F.) 
is ideal. No searing is necessary, nor is 
basting required. Lard or some other 
unsalted fat rubbed on the bird before 
putting it into the oven makes the skin 
brown smoothly and without blistering. 
Just before serving, pour a little melted 
butter over the chicken. 

Stewed fowl is good plain, or it is the 
beginning of the most tempting dishes 
imaginable. Chicken pie is perennially 
popular, especially when it is made with 
chicken masked in smooth gravy and 
topped with light, buttery biscuits. When 
mushroom sauce takes the place of plain 
gravy, chicken pie is worthy of a ban- 
quet. 

3ecause chicken lends its delicious 
flavor to such economical foods as rice, 
noodles and spaghetti, the number of 
dishes that can be prepared is limited 
only by the cook’s imagination. Here are 





a few that have proved their worth on 
the dining table. 


Chicken Roll 


2 cups flour 1 cup minced chicken 

Y, teaspoon salt Chicken gravy or 

¥% cup milk or 1 can condensed cream 

4% cup water or mushroom soup, 

4 teaspoons baking heated and thinned 
powder to the consistency of 

5 tablespoons shorten- a thick white sauce 


Make biscuit dough of flour, shorten- 
ing, salt, milk (or water) and baking 
powder and roll to one-half inch thick- 
ness. Spread with the minced chicken 
which has been moistened but slightly 
with a small quantity of the chicken 
gravy or the thinned mushroom soup. 
Roll in jelly-roll fashion. Place in but- 
tered pan and bake 30 to 40 minutes in 
hot oven (450 degrees F.). Or the roll 
may be cut into one-inch slices before 
baking. Put the cut-side down in but- 
tered pan and bake 12 to 15 minutes in 
hot oven (450 degrees F.). Serve roll or 
slices with the remaining chicken (or 
mushroom) gravy. 


Chicken and Rice Loaf 

1% cups diced chicken 
1 cup peas % cup milk 
2 cups cooked rice Salt and pepper 

Combine thoroughly the rice, chicken 
and peas. Beat eggs, add milk and sea- 
sonings. Pour over rice mixture and blend 
thoroughly. Put into buttered pan, set 
into a pan of water and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (375 degrees F.) about 
40 minutes, or until egg mixture is set. 


2 eggs 


Chicken Baked in Sour Cream 


1% cups sour cream 2 teaspoons salt 
1% teaspoon pepper 1 stewing chicken 


Rub seasoning on fowl which has been 
cut up as for stewing. Place chicken in 
casserole or in any utensil that can be 
closely covered and pour sour cream over 
it. Bake in moderate oven until fowl is 
tender, about two to two and one-half 
hours. 


Smothered Chicken and Oysters 
1 cup cream or 

evaporated milk 
Cracker meal 


stewing chicken 
pint oysters 

cup melted butter 
cup shortening 


Disjoint chicken, roll in cracker meal 
and season with salt and pepper. Brown 
in fat and transfer to baking dish. Roll 
oysters in cracker meal and fill spaces 
between chicken pieces with oysters. Pour 


(Continued on page 42) 
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This morning 
the Dionne ‘Quints’ 
had Quaker Oats! 




















F* a few pennies, your children may 
have the very same brand of oatmeal 
selected by the experts in charge of the 
Dionne ‘Quints.’ They got Quaker Oats 
even before their first birthday, because it 
does children sucha 
world of good. As much 
Vitamin B for keeping 
fit in rc worth of Quaker 
Oats as in 3 cakes of 


fresh yeast. 


World Copyright, 1935, N. E. A. Service, Inc. 














That’s why the cereal chosen for the Dionne 
Quints is Quaker Oats! 


@ Mothers! On the Dionne Quints the world has showered its model methods of raising chil- 
dren. QUAKER OATS was selected as the cereal for these precious babies even before their first 
birthday! Consider that recommendation for your children and serve Quaker Oats daily. It is 
rich in Vitamin B, the vitamin Doctors say combats CONSTIPATION, POOR APPETITE, and 
NERVOUSNESS —for both children and grown-ups, who lack that vitamin in the diet. QUAKER 
is flaked from the cream of the oat crop. Flavory. Surpassingly good, For about !2c per dish, 
it supplies amazing material for growth, muscle and food-energy. The ONLY oatmeal with Sun- 
shine Vitamin D also. Order from your grocer. Either 2!3 minute quick-cooking, or regular. 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s 
Oats are the same 


* Where poor condition is due to lack of Vitamin B. 





IN VITAMIN-B- FOR KEEPING FIT 3 CAKES OF FR ESH YEAST 





I WORTH OF QUAKER OATS «avs . 
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EIGHTH month, October was, 

{| in the primitive Roman year. 
When two months were added, 

October retained its old name but was 
shifted to its present place in the cal- 
endar. Its name is a misfit, a delusion 
and a snare; but in spite of all that, 
there is something in October that 
stirs us. Its Indian summer weather 
is the soul of the dead summer giving 
the countryman another chance to har- 
vest his crops, mend his fences and re- 
pair his buildings before winter comes. 


Frost, clouds, sky—all pull together 


To make more bright October's weather. 


@ A new short cut for those farmers 
following the McLean county system of 
swine raising goes like this: Avoid the 
work of scrubbing the sows by doing a 
clean-cut job of rotating the sows and 
pigs. Use only gilts for breeding pur- 
poses, and never let them get into con- 
taminated lots and Janes. 

In Illinois, where both the McLean 
county system and this new short cut had 
their origin, the variation of the original 
method has been used with success. A 
Hancock county farmer who worked out 
the short cut followed this plan: 

In fall the old sows, barrows and gilts 
to be discarded were taken out of the 
clean pasture field and were fattened and 
sold. The gilts to be bred were kept all 
winter in the same clean pasture where 
they were raised, the animals being 
housed in the ordinary farrowing houses. 
In the spring the farrowing houses and 
the gilts were hauled to the next clean 
clover field to be used. Good, even, 
thrifty pigs were the net result. 


Your cow has reason to complain 
If she gives milk but gets no grain. 


@ Revision of chattel mortgage in 24 
states in the first half of 1935—that’s what 
has come out of the state law mills. Ten 
other states took similar action last year. 
In most cases the new laws have resulted 
in lower fees for recording the chattel 
mortgages, lower cost of credit, and ex- 
tension of credit to farmers not reached 
by the old laws. 


If the Hessian fly you'd beat, 


Don’t sow too soon your winter wheat. 


@ A brand new book, Diseases and 
Parasites of Poultry, has come to the 
Topics Desk. Authors, E. H. Barger, 
pathologist in the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and L. E. Card, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry, University 
Publishers, Lea and Febiger, 
354 pages, cloth 


of Illinois. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
binding, price $3.75. 


Little gully, don’t you cry: 
You'll be a canyon by and by. 


@ Black walnut kernels are a source 
of considerable farm income. Bakers 
and candy makers buy the kernels by 
the pound. If the kernels are carefully 
prepared for market, they will bring a 
better price. 

Collect nuts early and remove outer 
hull either by hand or by running 
through a corn sheller. Store the hulled 
nuts on a wooden floor or other dry place 
to cure in the shell before cracking. 

If cracked nuts are left a few days 
before picking, larger pieces can be se- 
cured. They will also be easier to pick 
because air shrinks the kernels. A horse 
shoe nail comes in handy for picking out 
kernels. Kernels must be spread out well 
to dry. 

Bright, light-colored, plump kernels 
are best. Screen or sift out very small 
particles, all shells and defective meats. 








© Armstrong Roberts 


@ National Dairy Show comes to life 
again. It is to be held at the Saint Louis 
arena October 12-19. Dairymen have 
been lost since 1931 when the show was 
last held in Saint Louis. With genial 
Doc Burlingham managing the 1935 
meeting, how can it fail to be bigger and 
better than ever? Better go. 


If you want a better yield, 
Pick your seed corn in the field. 


@ Using a mechanical corn picker? 
You can do a cleaner job of harvesting if 
you will put a lifting device on it, to pick 
up broken and lodged stalks. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture engineers developed 
such a device some months ago and took 
out a public service patent on it. That 
makes it your property. 

The device consists of long slender 
metal fingers attached to links of an end- 
less chain, driven by sprocket wheels 
mounted on the divider board of a corn 
binder or other row crop harvesting 
machine. The fingers are flexible. The 
outer ends of the fingers sweep the sur- 
face of the ground and pick up fallen or 
down stalks, carry them inward toward 
the crop row being harvested, raise them 
from the ground and bring them within 
the reach of the gathering chains of the 
machine so that they are harvested along 
with the standing crop. 


On the garden fence—oh, no! 
That's no place for rake and hoe. 

















Mercury Made 
MOTOR OIL 


new engines deserve it 
older engines need it 


os See ao 
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Preserve engine power 


by keeping out hard carbon 


Because it is Mercury Made, Sunoco 
Motor Oil is tough...is live-bodied... 
is durable...and is so pure it will not 
form power-killing hard carbon. 


Countless gasoline engines in tractors, 
trucks and passenger cars have been 
overhauled thousands of miles before 
they should have been, simply because 
of inferior motor oil. 


Motor oil is the life’s blood of the en- 
gine. A pure, live-bodied lubricant will 
keep a motor in top shape for years; 
the wrong oil will soon clog the engine 
with hard carbon, cause unnecessary 
wear, lost power, expensive repair bills. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


ver ay } a | 


a * i “—_ , > 
' sr a ee 


Keep your motors clean and powerful, 
free from hard carbon, with Sunoco 
Motor Oil. There is a grade for every 
gasoline engine. 

Sold in the Northwest by Marshall-W ells 
dealers; in the East by Sunoco dealers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PREVENTS POWER- KILLING PINT Tole 
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Ween the drought burned other 


crops, alfalfa was like an oasis 


Peis IF buxom Mae West, out in Holly- 
j % wood, were to eat waffles and sau 

sage for breakfast, or the Prince of 
Wales, in London, comb his hair a bit differ 
ently, that would be news—front page news 
with pictures. Every daily paper in the 
country would grab it. 

But when Wesley Wales, who's a farmer 
out north of town a few miles, put in ten 
more acres of alfalfa last year—shucks 
what's that?) Maybe the Podunk Gazette 
would make an item of it. But who would 
expect that such a trivial thing would ey 
be mentioned in a city paper or in a farm 
paper of general circulation, either? 

To make room for that ten acres of 
alfalfa, Wes cut down ten acres on his oat 
—or maybe it was wheat. Such a shift, I'd 
judge, is agricultural adjustment to meet a 
changing condition. 


Corn Belt Takes to Alfalfa 


Nm if just one farmer had made the 
switch to alfalfa, it wouldn’t be worth 
mentioning anyhow or anywhere. But 
when farmers by the thousands—for Wes 
Wales is but a symbol and not an actual 
personality—all over a good part of the 
country, have made such a change, then 
it becomes news of major importance. In 
fact, one of the greatest agricultural adjust 
ment movements this country ever saw is 
taking place right now with alfalfa. 

The 1919 census showed 8,624,000 acres 
of alfalfa in the United States. The 1929 
census showed 11,038,000 acres. In 1934, 
the crop was 11,382,000 acres, even after 
quite a lot had been killed out by winter 
and drought together. Now the midsummer 
crop estimate for 1935 indicated 13,198,000 
acres, a jump of nearly 15 per cent in one 
year. That's real news. 

Analyze where this 1935 increase has 
come—merely carrying on more rapidly a 
movement that has been under way for 
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ALFALFA 
Makes Hay an 


The shift from other 
crops to alfalfa is real 


agricultural adjustment 


“By Harry R. O’Brien 





some year and you find that Ohio has 
increased its acreage over last year by an 
est! lea 79,000 acres, Increases for other 
states a 102,000 acres more for Indiana, 
76,000 acres more for Illinois, 56,000 acres 
more for Iowa, 298,000 acres more for 
Nebraska, 273,000 acres more for Wisconsin. 
Minneso S equivalent higures. 

In o vords, there has been a tre- 

ndous increase in_alfal acreage all 
through the Corn Belt and the overlapping 
rorthern dairy belt, where the corn, hogs 
and dairy products are produced. It has 
not been any government-inspired affair, but 
more just a spontaneous movement on the 
part or tarmers. 

Alfalfa Withstood Drought 

HERE are various reasons for this sud- 

den increase, but the most pertinent one 
perhaps is the way alfalfa performed during’ 
the years of the drought, especially last year. 
As I drove through the drought country last 
year, almost wherever I went I saw the 
fields of alfalfa standing green and thrifty, 
like an oasis in a desert or an island in the 
sea, when other crops and pastures around 
were Durned brown. 

The fa r who had alfalfa weathered 
the drought months and went into last 
winter with hay in his barn and confidence 
in his soul. The way alfalfa stood up was 
one of the biggest news items from the 
drought. It will be a surprise if this move- 

ent to put in more and more alfalfa does 
not kee p right on. 


| 

If the increase this year of 1,716,000 acres 
were corn, wheat or oats, it would be of 
little significance. But alfalfa is not just an 
ordinary crop. It is a permanent crop, that 
usually stays put for several years. It is 
pasture, it is legume hay, it is a protein feed 
of high quality, with many uses. The in- 
crease therefore is of more than ordinary 
significance. 

In line with this increased acreage, there 
are other news items about alfalfa. The 
experiment stations have been at work for 
years now and recently a lot of our old 
ideas about how to grow and handle alfalfa 
have been upset, as newer and _ better 
methods have been worked out. 

This can be illustrated by some things 
that have recently been brought to light in 
Ohio. Here the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, in“ cooperation with Ohio 
State University, the various county experi- 
mental farms and the United States De- 





News 


partment of Agriculture, have been carrying 
on widespread investigational work with 
alfalfa over a period of years. A few months 
ago a new bulletin, No. 540, was issued 
from the Station, written by Willard, That- 
cher and Cutler, that summarizes this work. 
With its 146 pages, it is a veritable Bible ot 
new information for the alfalfa grower. 
Perhaps the most unusual discovery re- 
lated in this bulletin is the use of alfalfa in 
mixtures with grasses. This is especially 
important in the northeastern part of the 
state, where it was first developed at the 
Trumbull county experiment farm. In this 
section, the soil is generally poor and highly 
acid. Getting a stand of pure alfalfa and 
keening it has been costly and often un- 
successful. Yet dairying is the chief type of 
farming carried on, and farmers there havi 
needed alfalfa hay. Many have had to buy it. 


Alfalfa and Timothy Mixed 
i. has been found that when a mixture 
oO 


f alfalfa with timothy is sown, or one 
of alfalfa, timothy and red clover, that a 
stand of alfalfa can be readily secured and 
a mixed hay crop cut that is almost phe- 
nomenal in yield and quality. Orchard grass 
too has proved excellent with alfalfa. 

In addition to the catch of alfalfa, the 
grasses in an alfalfa-grass mixture protect 
the alfalfa so that it does not winterkill by 
heaving nearly as badly as alfalfa alone. 

The alfalfa-grass mixture generally will 
outyield pure alfalfa and always outyield the 
pure grass. It is not unusual for the mixture 
to yield more grass than the pure grass 
alone, leaving the alfalfa out of considera- 
tion. 

Surprisingly, the protein content of the 
grass grown in mixture with alfalfa is defi- 
nitely higher than that grown alone, rang- 
ing as high as 44 to 50 per cent more pro- 
tein. The alfalfa-grass mixtures too resist 
the encroachment of weeds, they prevent 
erosion more than alfalfa alone and the hay 
from them cures more rapidly than alfalfa 


alone. 


New Ideas on Cutting, Seeding 


NOTHER text in this Ohio Alfalfa 
Bible is that the grower of alfalfa 
should work out a schedule of cutting dates 
for the year, based on the calendar, rather 
than just on the alfalfa or the weather. 

There are some new ideas with regard to 
seeding. As a companion crop, oats has 
proved better than winter wheat. An old 
idea, rediscovered, is that winter wheat, 
sowed in spring with alfalfa, makes a good 
companion crop. 

The above are just a few of the new 
angles to alfalfa growing brought out in 
this bulletin. Other state experiment sta- 
tions have new information equivalent to 
that from Ohio which fits their own condi- 
tions. The wise grower, and especially the 
fellow who is going into alfalfa for the first 
time, should know what these new ideas 
are and use them. 
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MUTT AND JEFF NEARLY LOSE THEIR JOBS 
Feeding 1 in Fall L nl 


Ves 
“Y ¢ ARCITY of old corn asks the ques- WELL, JEFF-- WHAT, Mo FooLin’- GO AHEAD - 
S tion “How about oats for swine?” Oats we CAME NEAR No MEAL OUR BOSS HAD { TELL ME 
from ¢ 75 per cent as efficient as corn BEING OUT oF TiCKET? SOME ACCIDENT. HE BROKE 
1og feeding, if they are used as one- A PENCIL! 


ird of the grain. When oats sell for one- 
hird the price of corn, then it 
good economy to use one-third oats 
of corn. Grinding or crushing is 

lly cessity. 












































work! 











@ Anybody selling fresh milk need not 
surprised this time of year if the milk has 
1 Havors. Usually feed flavors disappear 
a 4 ours, hence the wisdom of 
ng cabbage and turnips (chief offend- 
ly after milking. Potatoes, 


“~ ind g a rve have less effect on ; 
k flavor, whil pumpkins and sugar bee stuPiD- HE HAD A BLOW-OUT 
| pee he hy om ( _ _ — | . a BLOw- -OUT mats 

< The b Cri ion tor fattening lambs— DiD HAND AD NE ° 














ARE WE LUCKY 
HE DIDN'T 
GET KILLED! 














at is it?) It’s largely a matter of what ’ 
ds you hi At the Michigan station last SPRINGS. 
ten lots ot western lambs 
ted | imentally, the highest re- 
rn per | ove cost was on lambs that 
h ilfa hay and corn silage, 
lled corn. For the first 56 days, the 
s had one pound of corn daily, and 
g ually increased to one and 











‘heir average daily ration 


1.06 pr s corn, 1.53 pounds corn 

y I ) 1S fa hay 
The n t group in these Michigan 
in t rT urns above costs, Was 
fed t ure: 30 pounds ground 
ground oat straw, 320 
ds sh wn and 12 pounds linseed 
cake fo first 56 days. For the next 
1 days, alfalt ; raised to 50, straw to 


linseed oil cake to 


Chen f st 28 davs of the teeding 


1 ! - e - 
S 50 alfalfa, 50 straw, 
3> linseed oil cake. 


@ Ratl prising to some of the al- 


' ] 
DOO outcome of a feeding 





Colorado station. In 


supplemented with 


ye = PLAY SAFE WITH SILVERTOWNS! 














“nM ( 7 c r “ae ee ANY a time I’ve joked about a_ heat and protects against these treach- 
blow-out,”’ says BUD FISHER, “but  erous, bigh-speed blow-outs. 
@ Apple P is comparable to corn never again! On the way to Saratoga for And examine the husky-cleated tread 
n It can be stored the races, my car was completely over- on these big Silvertowns. Then you'll see 
age, and fed out turned due toa blow-out. Ilwascompelled why they keep your car “straight-in-line”’ 
ilag n also be fed fresh to spend several months in the hospital, on wet slippery roads and give you 
the : during which I had plenty of time to months of extra “trouble-free” mileage! 
think of how important a part tires play Equip your car with GOODRICH Safety 
« Ti yc] 1 must keep an open in the safety of motoring. I’m not taking Silvertowns. They cost not a penny more 
‘pects to feed eco any more chances. I've equipped my car ¢han other standard tires. 
ted by some of with Goodrich Silvertowns.” 
and choice of At today’s high speeds, the sns#de of the 
ete uffs in few years. tire gets as hot as boiling water. Sooner 
Paint ng, tankage. Time was or later, this internal heat must escape. 
n th C ol tl packing houses And it does. A tiny blister forms on the 
” ly tor feeding to swine. inside of the tire—between the rubber 
t winter fe teer feeders, lamb feed- and fabric!— This blister grows bigger— 
id dairy ne ing it in place of some BIGGER, until, BANG! A blow-out! 
other gh-protein supplements, be- To protect motorists, GOODRICH en- 
. Prag Lge , Bag Prva . me ho aper gineers invented the amazing Life-Saver 
The Nebrs rea : ; a ‘ ae sea tee peepee Golden Ply—which resists internal tire Copyright 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
approval on digester tankage for steers, 


ivy cove, Its not ameie mile 4 Oodrich Safety Silvertown- 


Grif McKay WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN 
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TODAY 


you can get 


EVEREADY 


PRESTONE 


the guaranteed anti-freeze 


at a still 
lower price 
only $4970 


a gallon 


The lowest price ever for Eveready 
Prestone, made possible by the 
biggest volume of sales in its his- 
tory last winter. 

One shot of Eveready Prestone, 
the guaranteed anti-freeze, will 
protect against freeze-up and rust 
all winter long. It won't boil off. 
It has no odor. Put it in now and 
get the freeze-up problem settled 
for the season. 


SPECIAL OFFER ... A “Weather 
Wheel” which will help you to fore- 
cast the weather. Also “‘Weather as a 
Hobby’’—a 48-page illustrated book, 
prepared by weather experts. Full of 
fascinating weather facts. Send 10c 
(stamps or coin) to National Carbon 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 600-3H, Grand 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
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- High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 


1 was considerably flabbergasted, 


is you might say, when Congress put 


through Potato Control Act, or what- 
r they call it, last month, just before 
they mercifully quit and went home. 
All IT know is what [ read in the papers, 


as Will Rogers used to sav. And wasn’t it 


1 shame that we had to lose that fine man 
and good American? I know in this house- 
hold we still feel it as a personal loss. 

But what I started to say was that I 


! ’ 1 1 ‘ 
dont KNOW bout other sections of the 
| 


country, but I bet a lot of Congressmen are 


having the shock of their lives as they get 


circulating around among the voters and 


find out what they really think about what 
has been going on in Washington the last 


nine months. 


Our Representative from this district was 
an anti-New-Dealer, and at the present time 
he could be renominated and elected with- 
out any trouble. Of course you can’t tell 
how people will be feeling in 1936. 

Mr. Priestman, my_ father-in-law, re- 
marie’ ae ge ae 
marke yesterday hat it Was queer, but 
every time the Democrats get into power 
the National debt goes up eighteen billion 


he isa hard boiled Re- 
publican most of the time, so his views don’t 


dollars. Howe r, 


count at pre cnt, 

About the Potato Act, nobody ever asked 
my opinion about it, and I judge it was 
fixed up under cover by a few representa- 
tives of commercial potato sections, prob- 
ably the Maine and Florida crowds, and 
put over by a handful of politicians. I 
understand the Department of Agriculture 
and AAA didn’t want it, don’t like it, and 


Sd 


don’t think it can be enforced. 

Well, as a potato grower, I have some- 
what mixed feelings about the law. I am 
awful tired of 50-cent potatoes, and I would 
like the crop to be cut down so I could 
get a profitable price for my spuds. 

On the other hand, the more | read the 
law, the more ridiculous it seems. It is 
bad enough to have to sell all potatoes in 
closed containers, and stick tax stamps or 
tax-free stamps on them. But when any 
purchaser can be fined and sent to jail for 
a year for buying one spud that does not 
carry a stamp, it looks silly to me. 

Another place says that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue can make anybody— 
not just potato-growers, but anybody—give 
any information the Commissioner may 
think he has, about anything connected with 
potatoes. If I know farmers and the Ameri- 
can people generally, the Commissioner had 
better have his examiners stock up on buck- 
shot-proof pants when they start out on 
that job. 

However, I may be wrong, and maybe 
the American people have grown to like 
that kind of thing. Maybe there won't be 
fifty million bushels of potatoes bootlegged 
Maybe there won't 
be strikes of growers at one end and strikes 


over the back fence. 


of consumers at the other. Maybe the courts 
won't say that Congress must keep its so- 
and-so nose out of potato-growing, which 
is not interstate commerce. 

All I know is, I would certainly like 
$1.50 a bushel for 6000 bushels of spuds next 
year, but I am betting I don’t get it, if it 
depends on the Potato Act of 1935. 


T. Webb 
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Peter Tumbledown has never been enthusiastic 
about cultivating, but even Peter never let the 
corn field more severely alone than this sum- 
mer. What was he doing? Skirmishing 


luck so far, and he is now turning against the 
New Deal. We don’t know anybody whose 
vote in 1936 will be cheaper to buy than 





° 


) around trying to get on the county relief. No 
Peter's, if somebody intends to buy it. 
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— THE HOME = 


(Continued from page 27) 


You have use not so much for 


information, as for what the 


tented ones. 
formal styl 
well dressed woman is wearing at home and 
on the street. One might go on down the 
various interests you have and find definite 
reasons Why the Home Department in a 
farm magazine, planned for you, should 
and does meet your needs more closely than 
one planned for everyone or for city women. 

To an even greater extent than you have 
been doing, I want all of you to feel free 
to write in. Ask for help if you need it, 


criticise if you feel like it, or perhaps tell 
me what you particularly enjoy in our de- 
partment. I hope we can have each month 
a page of the letters which are of most gen- 
eral interest. 

To you, my friends of many years, and 
to you who are reading the Farm Journal 
for the first ume, the door is always open, 
and I trust you will like and make use of 
our Home Department. 

Yours most cordially, 
Mary R. Reynolds 


== 6 west = UW 
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Keeping Well 


‘By Dr. E. 


;=ay7 IN every family there is a drawer, 
=?’ box or shelf where the aspirin and 
epsom salts are kept, not to mention other 
ivorites used to quell the aches and pains 
which are apt to occur in any family group. 
Many of these drugs are so old that the 
stoppers of the bottles are rotted, the labels 

lling what they are gone, the tablets so 
old that their once chocolate coating is al- 
and powders supposed to be dry 
a wet sticky mess. A faded 
ibel reads “for croup”, and another “to be 
shaken before taken’, with no other in- 


+ 


most grey, 


1 
have become 


yrimauon. 
The habit of saving which is common to 
many of us, and which makes us keep 
things on the chance that some later 
use will be found for them, has no virtue 
where medicines are concerned. Drugs 
vhich have been prescribed for a condition 

ich has passed are to be thrown away un- 
less the doctor gives detailed directions as 
to when and how they should be used. Bot- 
tles on which directions are missing, or in 

hich the contents have evaporated even 
partially, should be disposed of. 


Always Exercise Care 


| is SEEMS hardly necessary to sound the 
warning against taking anything internal- 
ly that is not clearly marked or of taking any 
kind of a dose in the dark, and yet acct- 
dents by such carelessness are not at all 
common. It is very easy to avoid such 
stakes by having all dangerous drugs in 
bottles with rough sides and keeping them 
ipart from the shelf where the ordinary 
iedies are to be found. It is particularly 
nportant that pills should not be left 
sund where the baby of the house can 
tind them, for the accidental poisoning of 
young children. often results from this. 
The remedies which are suitable and nec- 
ssary for use in the home are few in num- 
and require only small space, neverthe- 
these few are important to relieve slight 
indispositions, for emergency use while 
iting for e doctor, or to carry when 
iveling. The most common symptom 
smplained of by all ages is pain and the 
st commonly used drug is something to 


l 


] 
cve pain. 


Aches Are Warning Signals 


W! all know there are times when 
drugs should not be taken for pain, 
irticularly when this is sharp, sudden and 
in the region of the abdomen. Old fashioned 
stomach ache may be appendicitis and if it 
is, the worst thing anyone can do is to dull 
he sense of pain while all the time the ab- 
scess is forming and getting ready to rupture. 
\cute pain situated below the belt is a situa- 
tion for a doctor if it is not relieved by hot 
water bottle, mustard plaster, or ice bag; or 
by the taking of baking soda in hot water. 
Joint pains on the other hand, or headaches 
which are chronic in nature may be treated 
by the simple salicylic acid compound as- 
pirin. It is however a mistake to assume 
that aspirin can be taken safely by everyone 
for several cases of poisoning have been re- 
ported from it. 
\ mild stimulant is often needed as for 
fainting, carsickness, feeling of suffocation 


C. Dubois 


in crowded places, a sinking feeling due to 
exhaustion, or to shock from injury or loss 
of blood. Aromatic spirits of ammonia fills 
this need and can be used by inhaling a few 
drops on a handkerchief or taking a half 
teaspoonful in a half glass of water. 


First Aid Necessities 

NTISEPTICS are another necessity in 
A the home to prevent blood poisoning 
where the skin is broken. ‘Tincture of 
iodine or mercurochrome are satisfactory, 
while for dressing cuts the sterilized band 
aid with gauze and adhesive attached makes 
a very neat first aid outfit and should be 
kept next to the iodine or other antiseptic. 
If a cathartic is needed (though one should 
never be taken for a sudden abdominal pain 
since this may mean appendicitis), milk of 
magnesia, epsom salts, castoria or mineral 
oil will be sufficient for most cases where 
flushing of the gastro intestinal tract is nec- 
essary. For a mild dyspepsia caused by over- 
eating sodamint tablets or ordinary baking 
soda will ease the condition. If for any rea- 
son it is necessary for the stomach to be 
promptly emptied because of food poisons 
or other irritants, a teaspoonful of mustard 
in a glass of lukewarm water or a teaspoon 
of ipecac syrup followed by warm water and 
repeated unul effective, are good emetics 
Where there are small children there should 
always be ipecac in case of croup, the dose of 
which is also a teaspoon of the syrup fol- 
lowed by warm water. For sore eyes or 
canker sores of the mouth boric acid solu- 
tion is invaluable used in an eye cup, 
dropped into the eye or as a mouth wash. 


Simple, Helpful Remedies 


TUBE of carbolated vaseline should be 

on hand for burns and mentholated 
vaseline for cold sores. Argyrol 20°, with 
cotton swab sticks is useful for painting a 
scratchy throat, though every sore throat 
should be seen by a doctor since many con- 
tagious diseases begin this way. If the baby 
develops a diarrhea a little bismuth subni- 
trate in water will control it; this is also 
useful for adults who suffer from flatulence, 
though both of these conditions are more 
completely remediable by diet. In fact 
drugs have a minor place in the doctor's 
practice compared with the position they 
held fifty years ago. 

Today we depend more upon the curative 
properties of rest, sun, light, nutritious food, 
baths and healthful exercise to restore our 
patients to health than we do upon drugs. 
And so we do not suggest a large list of 
remedies for the family medicine chest but 
only those which we believe will take care 
of the ordinary physical upsets. Undoubt- 
edly many old favorites are missing which 
may be added at the discretion of the fam- 
ily doctor, but with these articles which 
should be kept in a special box or cabinet, 
carefully labeled and stoppered, one is ready 
to deal with minor physical complaints. 





National Service—Dr. Dubois will 
give advice on individual health 
problems if letter is accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope. 
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ODORLESS ... 
TASTELESS 






crrrattst: 
NICOTINE 


. -« when fed once to wormy flocks, 
in a little mash. Odorless— tasteless 
—non-toxic to birds. Does not in- 
terrupt production. Our “shockless” nico- 
tine is insoluble until it reaches the birds’ 
intestines.T here, action ofintestinal juices 
releases it, at the spot where the worms 
live. Easy to use—costs little. 100 bird size 
postpaid for 75c and your dealer’s name. 


For Individual Dosing —if you prefer it, 
use “Black Leaf” Worm Pellets. Made 
from the Powder and highly effective. 
100 postpaid 85c. Powder packages contain 
a few Pellets for birds off-feed. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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on LTA MINTS “BACK? 


For millions of poultrymen. In 60 years Pratts 
old, reliable Regulator has made good our guar- 
antee that it will start more eggs coming by the 
15th day or your money is refunded. 

Poultry Regulator costs only 2c a day for 100 
hens. Make the 15-day test. 

See your dealer. If he doesn‘t stock, send us $1.00, 
with yournameandaddress, fortrial supply.Pratts 
Poultry Regulator must make good or we will! 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 898, Philadelphia, Pa. 


atts POULTRY 









REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY 





R OWN 
me Yo'boss 


Beindependent, start 

a wood sawing busi- 

ness, make bigmoney, 

finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. a Eaey terms. 

New low factory prices. Big FREE catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6627 Oa ve. Kansas . Mo 

















Get U. S. Government Job! 


Start $105-$200 mo. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you 
~ for examination? Get our Free questionnaire— 
d out. No obligations whatever. Write 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 457, St. Louis, Me. 
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it rveE HH \D an exciting time o if 
& ttt the past few months. Ts " 


Phyllis Wray tells you how 
orking o heads—hea , ‘ 
head of oie: ak light. oily, dry, thicl to bring back the best in 


and thin, with here and there just ig 
one. But not many just right ones. Whicl your hair 
is What made my job so exciting. Putting 
<e ohts was y hivinge 
the S¢ heads to rights val a graury eee | PP rere 


perience tor hair is so responsive, so oO 
lutely grateful for any intelligent car 


it perks right up into lovely, gleaming | ( ake the shears to your pre- 
after a few corrective treatments. And wl lous Crimes against hair have been 
a new coiffure does for a woman! It’s pr: ommitted by inexpert hairdressers. The 
tically equal to the benefits derived fro1 utting vy the most important step in 

he building of a coiffure, for nothing can 


a rest cure. 
lone o a bad cut. You have to start 


Don't you feel the need of newness at re ie 

this time of year? The fresh crisps of | over again and wait for the hair to 
the air, the bright colors in nature, 1] grow. 

call for something new and stimulating in f you dandruff, to your nightly treat- 
ourselves. We can do no better than start nts you ist add a tew minutes of scrap- 
with our topknots. They need it now, fo ing the scalp with your comb. Scrape it all 
where among us is there one who didn’t — over, firm enough to loosen the flakes that 
fall into neglectful ways during the hot idhere to the scalp. Do this betore the 
months when the joy of being outdo« brushing. And do sterilize your combs and 
dulled our senses to the fact that sun and brushes regularly by putting them in very 
sea were robbing hair of its natural loveli hot water to which has been added a few 
ness? Well, not robbing, exactly. Borroy lrops of sterilizing soluudion. Dandruff is a 
ing might be a better word. For deep down very acti germ and if you don't clean 
at the hair roots there is always new beauty = your combs and brushes every day you sim- 
waiting to be brought out into shining be ply reinfect yourself and things go from 
ing. Nature puts that there, too. She's « bad to worse. It the dandruff remains in 


mischievous minx who gives and takes. spite of your care, go to a reliable beautician 


For the bright, new top we'll start wit! and have a series of treatments designed to 
the hairbrush. It’s an old standby and it correct this condition. 
sull works wonders. But since the advent Dandruff is not really the horrible thing 


of the permanent wave untruths have been we have been led to believe it. It won't 


told about the faithful brush. There are 
those who say that brushing ruins the wave. 
Never believe that if you hear it and if 
you've already heard it, forget it. Brush, 
brush every night with a firm brush, using 
upward strokes, and you'll not only have a 
better wave but a shining one. Of course, 
if you haven't yet learned to comb your 
wave back into place you'll have to get busy 
on that right away. For years and years 
before we had permanents our mothers and 
grandmothers kept their hair gleaming with 
the “hundred strokes every night” and we 
can do no better. 

Always follow the brushing with a few 
minutes of scalp massage. Press the fingers 
firmly on the scalp, thumbs toward the back 
of the head, and move the scalp in a rotat- 
ing motion. Don’t move your fingers, just 
the scalp. Then try having a hair pulling 
match with yourself. Grab small strands 
firmly and pull up as hard as you can with- 
out hurting yourself. There’s a treatment 
that will put young life into lazy glands! 


Putting the Waves Back 
ET your hair after this nightly treatment. 
Wet it or use a bit of thin waving lotion, 
covering the entire head, then push the hair 
up and press the waves in with your fin- 
gers. If you're a bit clumsy at first keep at 
it, for you'll be elated when you reach the 
stage of setting your hair in smooth, even 
waves. It can be done. Wear a net to bed 
and in the morning there'll be nothing to 
do but run the comb through your hair for 
a perfect coiffure. 
Look to your hair cut if you wear your 
locks short. It’s so important! Don’t let 





a a 99 
‘ae _ 
Pyright ane Shining i, eads oa i- ae 
( 


cause you to lose all your hair. But it does 


dull the hair and it looks so badly. A 
woman can't be well groomed with = her 
head and shoulders dotted with white flakes. 

There are some wondertul soapless sham- 
poos on the market. They are easy to use 
and leave the hair soft and shining. Their 
mission 1s to cleanse the hair and scalp with- 
out removing the natural oils and they do 
just that and very well too. For a hot oil 
shampoo you can also use one of those 
soapless shampoos. They serve the purpose 
completely, obviating the necessity of using 
any additional ail. The shampoo is heated, 
massaged well into the scalp and hair, and 
permitted to remain for a few minutes. 
Then you rinse it off with hot water and 
that’s all there is to it. No lather, NO soap- 
ing, but you'll come out clean and bright. 

Treating Oily Hair 

F YOUR hair is oily, tar soap shampoos 

will do wonders in the way of correcting 
this unpleasant condition. And do not make 
the mistake of shampooing too often, think- 
ing that frequent washing will help. It 
won't. In many cases it increases the flow 
of oil. According to a group of hair spe- 
cialists in New York, no head, dry or oily, 
should be washed any oftener than every 
three weeks. A satisfactory cleansing can 
be accomplished between shampoos by rub- 
bing the scalp with a clean turkish towel 
and following this, brush your hair with a 
brush whose bristles have been stuffed with 

Continued on page 55| 





Madge Evans wears a simple, becom- 
ing coiffure. The hair is brushed 
straight across the top and only the 
ends are curled. It is the perfect hair 
arrangement for her type of beauty. 


nh 
di 


vt 





Sweet Cider 
PPLE trees and a cider press, they 
A belong together. Then sweet cider 


ound 1S as Casy as boasting 
hing to boast about, for that matter. 
ch yea bottle enough sweet cider to 
unul t next pressing season. It tastes 
It cider and we have never lost 


Most farms have several varieties of ap 
For i diate consumption we prefer 
pples although for winter cider 
ce the tart apples. For immediate use 
two good sized pails with apples—an 
ount which may be handled quickly and 
ich mal over eight quarts of cider. 
remo the stems, quartering any 
loubtful apples, then wash, using a vege- 
le | ound the stem end if neces- 
Chi ay seem like a good deal 
for cider but one takes the same care 
preparing fruit for canning—and it re- 
oves the objection which fastidious people 
about drinking carelessly pressed cider. 
Seeds, skins, cores, etc., give the cider an 
Idec ( d color and should all go 
in. After washi 


y; they are now ready for pressing. 


1g your apples rinse thor- 
It tak out twelve minutes to press 
out this amount for straining. Strain as you 
yuld milk, through an ordinary strainer 
ver whicl - has been placed. Mason 
ly receptacles for family use 
sily f nd poured from. Set in a 
vol plac this cider will keep sweet 


Bottling Sweet Cider 

N PRESSING cider for winter bottling, 
I he app I pug as above. When 
ined po into larg kettles and set to 
tles going are not too many 

10 boiling is necessary. Also the steril- 
bottles should be ready as tor canning. 
\ilow t der to come to a boil but do 
If boiled it will have lost 
n tang. When it comes 
to a boil turn into the bottles immediately; 
ong handled ladle is best for this work. 
snap top ottles and those capped by a 
favorites although glass 
jars may be used. The point 1s that 
be sealed immediately—like 


canned frul 
It cider pressing is new to you, try out 
yur different apples, sweet, sour, or mixed, 
which you like best. Do not wait 
0 long for your winter bottling. Bottled 
pressed too late in the season lacks 

nap of cider made earlier. 

If you have an old fashioned press by all 
ins use a cloth in the vat. A strong, 
shed flour sack is good; a sugar 
k is better but does not hold out so well. 
WW it in diately after the day’s press- 
done, thoroughly, (without soap), 
ise carefully; it will generally last 
ough a pressing season. With the pulp 
ll in t Dag, so to speak, washing 
press is a simple matter of rinsing in 

t i r. 
When the cider season is closed and the 
is washed for the last time a shed is 
xd place to store it, for weather will 
good press. When put away spread 
in cloth over the press and secure a 
paper over the cloth—to keep out the 


dust. This way it will be all ready, with 


rinsing—for “‘next tume.”’ 


~~ 


| 











| next three weeks; sold $75 worth in December, and 
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“Il refuse to 


lay until | get 


s~ 


a new dress 





LET’s give some thought to the hen right along. Let’s keep her in condition 
this fall. If the hen is right, then the to make the best use of her feed. And 
right feed will make her lay. But she again Pan-a-min has the conditioning 
won’t lay on the best of feed if she properties to promote laying trim. Every 
isn’t right. experiment that we have conducted on 
And the first thing she wants is a our Research Farm provesit. For exam- 
new dress. And it takes a whale of a__ ple, the 300-hen Pan-a-min flock has out- 
lot of minerals to make the thousands laid a same size sister flock by 4971/12 
of feathers she wears on her back. dozen eggs in a year. Same feed. Same 
Now where are the minerals coming __ care. Only difference—one flock got Pan- 
from? Feed, of course, is the main  a-min. The difference of laying trim! 
source, but feed generally lacks a So let’s think a little about the hen 
sufficient supply. Dr. Hess Poultry this egg season, as well as about the 
Pan-a-min supplies in abundance those _ feed we give her. Help her through the 
essential minerals that are lacking. In moult. And then keep her in laying 
fact, all she needs for that new dress’ trim. And we recommend that you do 
and some to spare. it with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 
Now let’s not quit with that new See the local Dr. Hess dealer or write 
dress. Let’s keep her in Jaying trim Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


PAN-A-MIN 


means alm trim 
Starts Hens Laying KS 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try 











Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
1 pure zinc obras. Hors igh, 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and nw Fence, Steel 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, a Wisconsin poultry raiser, Posts, Gates, Barb Wire Paints, Roof- 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who are not ing. E PAY FREIGHT. 
; NOTSELMAM BROTHERS 


getting plenty of eggs. She says: 
‘On November Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 





Box 241 Muncie, indiana. 





$100 worth in January. The birds were strong and 
healthy all winter, and cackled like it was spring 
Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 


are not laying well should bear in mind that Don sm LOS AR GCE aes 


Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Now is Learn all branches Auto Repairing and Diesel opera- 









a ‘ ‘ ‘ tion. Train in California. Easy-to-learn, practical 
the time to start giving Don Sung to your hens, so shop methods, under working conditions lontlenl ¢e 
you will have a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. actual shop practice. Trained men in demand. We 
The tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents for teach you to qualify for good 
a trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) to jobs. Brand-new equipment, late 






Special Ofter: 
Coach railroad 
fare allowed to 
L. A., from any 
part of U. 8. 

—_——_—— 


models, Autos and Diesels. Bi 
THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. staf individgal instruction. Qld 
1905, Earn roomand board PREE BOOK. 


268 Postal Sta. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. _inw.” Mail coupon for FREE 
























a 
’ WaTionat 1. SCHOOLS ! 
: Dept. 10-FJ, 4000 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeies 1 
’ Send Free oe and Details of Auto-Diesel Course. r 
& Name........ . — 
‘ 
Dries tough over- night! Out-wears 1 ‘ Address ‘ 
Waterproof! Flex! n-skid’! G narentees ‘ 
top, cuts in tires, etc Take this ad y ea BaEBD cccceccoccescesccsesse 
or 0c Stora ASK FOR SO-LO PLAST lemme wwe ewww eww ew ew eww eee ee 
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ma 30% to = 
on Your ‘ew 


Don't pay several hur lred dollars more thant 
when you build a home! Buy it direet from ou 
our low factory price We ship ul the mate 
lumber cut-to-tit, ready to ereet. Paint, gla 
nails, ete., all included in the price no extra 





We pay the freight Plans furnished tlso 
puitding instruction No wonder our cust 

us that we saved them 40“ to 10%. co ! 
builders’ prices. Easy terms —3 \ears 





Handsome Bie F RE E 
CATALOGUE 
Pictures wonderful homes i: 
money-saving price Designs 
ever ee, 
e for your catalogue today 

vEwis MANUFACTURING CO 

eee ce 3810. Bay City, Michig 


{yANS NIGHT AIR INTO 
BRIGHT HOME LIGHT, 
A 


The scientific, new wickless lamp revolution- 
izing home lighting! Actually gives 20 times 
phe of old wick lamp at fraction of cost. 
Floods home with 300 candlepower of 
brilliant, seft, white light, yet burns 96% 
Sree air, only 4% cheap kerosene (coal oii). - 
LIGHTS WHOLE HOUSE FOR A FEW 
PENNIES Now you can light up the whole nt 
house for hours for only afew cents! No 
smoky chimneys to clean or break, No \ 








wicks to buy or trim! 
30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR nomes 

AGE N TS! ! 
A big me 


This amazing, new light ia built into bea 
new art iamps. Have your choice on 20- > sata no. 
risk trial right in your home! Enjoy this we 
der-light tor a whole month! Wr todau for ing opportr 
tilustrated decsetation and TRIAL OF FER! partor f 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. COMPANY [I write at once! 

















370Lamp Bidg. AKRON, OHIO 








YES, BOB, MOUNTING BIRDS and ANIMALS 
1S AGRAND HOBBY / I've DOUBLED 

MY FUN FROM HUNTING—AND AVERAGE 
$\4 PER WEEK, SPARE TIME, MOUNTING 

FOR HUNTERS —WHY DON'T YOU wRire 
TO THE N.W. SCHOOL FOR THEIR —. 
im BOOK? 


ROFREE BOOK!’ 


Write for this 48-page \ 
FREE BOOK TODAY. _— 
— how YOU can 
become a Taxidermist. Learn 
at home to » MOUNT BIRDS AND ANIMALS. Sportsmen 



















re So iy Mount common and domestic Specimens into 
Wild-game not necessary. Also learn genuine 
ROME age eRein Tan furs, make real leather. 
MAK Earn big money mounting for sportsmen. M pant and 
a Bide-line 


Pond your own specimen H u 
PROFITS. INVES STGATE! Write 


MONEY ; ays real 
for FREE BOOK TODAY State your age 
N.W.School of T ‘axidermy, 6887 ElwoodBldg, Omaha.Neb 

















Beautiful silk hose guaranteed to wear 
without holes up to 8 months or re- 
P ree. ‘‘Anti’’-Snag, Spot-proof, 

tingless. Sheer chiffons and serv- 

ice weights. 68 styles, colors for 
men, women, children. Sold 
only by representatives 
direct to users. Big _. 
money for agents. .. ~ 


YOUR OWN 
HOSE FREE 













wu? INA 
voSAweex 
Write for special 
full or part time plan. 
Give hose size. 

WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
L-44 Midway, Greenficid, 0. 

















INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Illustrated, easy instructions 









types of needlework plain sewing, em- 

broidery, crocheting, knitting, rug’ mak 

ing, etc. Sent on receipt of 10c, 
Catalog of Necdiework 
sent with Boo or 






FREE on reane 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER 

NEEOLEWORK AND SPECIALTIES CO. 
Dept. 21-N 6630 8. Ashland, Chicago 










KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
tor Grosses, conte, sweaters, afghans, etc. 

st Prices. VER {00 FREE & 
CLIVEDEN. YARN co. 


SAMPLE 


705 ARCH ST., PHILA., PA. 
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Continued from 


page 32 


for Dinner 


Chicken-Spaghetti Intrigue 


{ yy ICNIS 
\ chicken. 

) | | : lay ol 
ken and on 
Sprinkle 

‘ 1 odera 
, | thoroughly 
Chicken Noodle Pie 
\ ester 
si ¢ 

( ( gy, d \ un 
) chop slig Covel 
ad aki 7 dish with 
put on cup ol the 
thin laver of noodles, then 
Co » turn with 
of the nood d then the 

4% chopped chicken. Pour ove 
1 tule ic O the chicken 
O liquid, cream, minced omion, 

Wo uce, butter, salt and pep 
( ith rich biscuit dough rotled 


= 


Continued from 


Hallowe’en ©’) 


Pumpkin 


ke at home, such as individual jars of 
d with lavender ribbon, a few 

nut candies wrapped in = gay 

ophane, a Firat brown jug filled with 
) made cider, etc. If you place written 


tunes in the pumpkin, allow each guest 


o select one without looking. They can 
id ore mysterious by using lemon 
for writing. To make fortune visible 

have the g pass chosen slip over a candle 

Ha 

\nd now for the supper. The recipes are 
{ d and ch one 1s designed to serve 
eight p ) 
HALTLOWE'EN COCKTAIL 
BAKED SPICED HAM WITIL BAKED 
\PPLES 
IOT FINGER ROLLS 
BAKED POTATO 
] Y PINEAPPLE SALAD 
COTTAGE STYLE COCOANUT PIE 
PLJI STICK COFFEE 
HOME-MADE CANDY 
Hallowe’en Cocktail 
Drain two cups of pitted black cherries 
d chill. Dissolve one-half package of 
yrange gelatine in one cup boiling water, 
our into a flat shallow pan so that it will 
ibout one-half inch deep. Chill. Cut in 
all cul Divide the cherries and one 
ip of orange cubes among eight cocktail 





ou oO one-eighth inch thickness, ma king 
| ' 1] +] P . ‘ . * 
three sits to allow the steam to escape. Bake 
in hot oven (410 degrees F.) about 20 min- 
utes, Or until the crust is brown. 


Chicken Batter Sandwiches 


Min and yWCULSOT chicken meat: 
Butter a slice of bread, spread it with the 
minced chicken, co it with another slice 
of bread, another layer of chicken. Repeat 
When finished, the hould be four. slices 
of bread and three Javers of minced chicken 
filling. Press down tirmly and slice. Dip 
slices into egg and milk batter and brown 


Apple- 


Serve hot. Delicious with 


Chicken Rice Layer Loaf 


| teas n 

1 « ice 

( m oan Cl up ) (Lo I with cold 
water, add teaspoon salt’ and simmer 
unul tender. Remove meat from bones and 
put meat through tood chopper. Season. 
Strain the broth in which the chicken was 
cooked, bring 1 to rolling boil and add the 
rice. When rice 1s done, drain off the sur- 
plus chicken broth, 1f there is any left, and 
reserve it for gravy. In buttered loaf pan 


arrange a layer ot rice about a half inch 


ecp, pressing the rice down firmly. Then 


g 
arrange a layer of th 
laver of rice, another 
finaily a layer of ric S 
throu gh, unmold on piatl 
Serve with hot gravy 


1c of the broth, o1 
vy. if preterred, u 
1d 


chopped and added to tl 


Son 


pe ee 





] +! 


being minced with the chic] 





o 


glasses. Well chilled orange juice may be 


= 


poured ovcr all. 


Baby Pineapple Salad 


Put two and one-half cups coitage cheese 
in the center of a salad platter or chop 
plate, shaping with a 


Drain one 


spatula Into a cone or 
pineapple shape. number two 
can of pineapple 
bottom, insert them, large end down, into 


tidbits and starting at the 


the cheese pineapple, way to the top. Put 
a few ups of endive upright in the center 
top ol the the pine- 
apple. on around the base with water- 
1 French dressing. 


; : 
mold to form the top of 


Cress dipped 


Cottage Style Cocoanut Pie 


cocoanul, two 


cups of nulk and one-half cup sugar, add 


Combine one can of moist 
one cup of collage cheese and a_ few 
| ] : 1] 
grains of salt and mix well. Add four 
slightly-beaten egg yolks and the grated rind 
of one-half lemon and grated rind of one 
orange. Pour into pastry-lined pie plate 
and place in a hot oven—425 degrces- 
five to ten minutes to set the crust. Reduce 


legrees and bake fifteen 


for 


the heat to 325 « 
minutes longer. Then reduce the heat still 
further to 300 degrees, cover pie with 
meringue made of the egg whites and onc 
baking 


lor 


half cup sugar and continue 
fifteen minutes. Makes one large pie. 





(50 new rhymed fortunes for your party 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope.) 


i 


‘ero ee 





~. 





\ MSNESS HAS A 
\ JOB FOR YOU 















N I c AR TO 
r prot 

A at rs with <Nupply capita 
supply fat as ceded. Ww e a de ae 
No expe ftine—low pric srundre ,ds make 





niums—samt aple: 
day. 









) du can use it to make up to 
$12 a day, 4, at once for free - 
McNess Dealer ok. Tells how § 
you can geta Mane ss Business. 
All about liberal 3-year agree- 
ment. How we s PI aly capital and 
£ le A to 1 

Expla d bottle °S, premiums, 
d as aie exc ve, money-making 
McNess feat Work regular routes 
in yourowncounty. Every trip means 
larger busine Write for book 
today. Bie obligation. (87-A) 


FURST & THOMAS "¢ 
216 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. & 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into you bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 





You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
pated and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
x ver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 

25c at all drug stores. © 1931, C.M.Co. 





STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease and happiness to 
thousands by holding their rup- 
tures securely and comfortably 
under all conditions. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken rts 
together as you would a 
tpr Broken limb. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. No salves or 





C.E 


plasters. Durable, cheap. Senton trial to prove it. 
Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write day i full information sent free 
H.C BR sealed e1 

C. BROOKS, 198. 8 ‘State St., Marshall, Michigan 





STOP#4ITCH 


~e »- IN ONE MINUTE... 


iply apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription. Quickly relieves the itching 


Sir 


rture of eczema, eruptions, rashes and other skin 
afflictions. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated and in- 
flamed skin. Clear, greaseless, and stainless—dries 


ost intense itching instantly. A 35c 
g stores, provesit—or money back. 


D.D.D. PAshoription 
TRUSS On 


RU PTU RE 30 DAYS TRIAL 


Joct tion—entirely different. No leg straps» 

t ruel Springs. Improved soft velvety 
t gouge or enlarge opening. Elimi- 
. Holds Rupture UP AND IN. 
Eas y re wear. Comfortable. No harness. 
I INEXPENSIVE. If you want 
somet! ing better vestigate. Costs nothing to try. 
DR. KAISER, 9513 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal.” 


lust. Stops the 1 


trial bottle, at dru 





ann t slip. 
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The Next 


Farm Generation 


Continued from page 6 


Farmers can now market their produce 
by motor truck in large centers and districts 
which were formerly beyond economical 
reach, thus enlarging greatly their oppor- 
tunity to sell their products profitably. The 
little house has been fast dis- 
appearing children can be trans- 
ported by car to schools in the larger cen- 
ters of population. 

At the time the farmer is a 
important person to the automobile indus- 
try. Of all the new cars sold in the United 
States, about one-sixth normally pur- 
chased by farmers, according to statistics 
for 1928-29, while the farm market absorbs 
about one-fifth of the used cars. 

No more graphic proof could be afforded 
of how the automobile industry 
from rural buying when farming is pros- 
perous. And in turn, the farmer benefits 
from profitable automobile manufacturing 
through the increased purchasing power of 
available for buying 


red school 


because 


same is 


are 


industrial labor made 


farm products. 


Thank the Engineers 


HE automobile manufacturer is able 
to supply the farmer with safe eco- 
nomical means of transportation because 


of continued research and consequent im- 
provement of the product offered. Mass 
production and standardized methods have 
made it possfble to give the public a better 
and better product at a lower and lower 
price. Engineering research, new ways of 
doing things, better and more economical 
methods, reaching out for new markets 
and new approaches to old market have 
helped the manufacturer to maintain and 
improve his position. 

That our farming population should con- 
tinue to constitute an important market for 
automobiles admits of no doubt. I am not 
one of those who think that farming in 
this country has passed its zenith. It is go- 
ing through a difficult period; it is today 
possible to supply the normal! 
of this country from a greatly reduced acre- 
age. 

Nevertheless, just as industry has devel- 
oped new products through continuous rec- 
search and experiment, and has found new 
uses for products heretofore considered of 
little value, so I believe agriculture will 
develop new products in succeeding years 
and find new uses for products which are 
now often regarded as waste. 

To give to farming a still greater im- 
portance in our economic life is thus both 
a challenge and an opportunity to the new 
generation which will soon hold in its 
hands the future of our American agricul- 
ture. 

For the nation will be largely dependent 
upon its efforts to make farming the stable, 
profitable occupation which is one of the | 
first requisites for that economy of abun- 
dance which is the mutual dream of the 
agricultural and industrial interests 
America. 


food needs 


ot 


hd. 
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PROVED VALUE in 






Galvanized sheets are 
best because they are 
sanhguieennay i 
venient, low in cost, 
fire and lightning 
proof. For super value 
choose the famous 


HEAVY-COATED 
Sr SEAL OF QUALITY 
“The Super Sheet 
for Super Service’’ 


Protected for a lifetime against rust by an extra 
heavy zinc Coating, 2 oz. per sq. ft. Fully described 
in “Facts about Galvanized Sheets” and “Directions 
for Laying Galvanized Roofing’’ — two 
valuable FREE books, Mail the coupon, 


These TWO Valuable Booklets FREE 


en ZINC INSTITUTE, inc. 


60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
Please send booklets to: 




















FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 






CONTROL STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO FOR LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
IN HOGS AND OTHERLIVESTOCK 
Safe, easy to give, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules doa thorough job without caus- 

ing ill drug effects—Low cost. 
Send for illustrated 
Worm Bulletins 
No. 650 and No. 661 
Practical-Scientific-Helpful 
WRITE TO DESK N-<-K 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








much longer than ordinary f 

I Pay the Freight. Don't buy 

new free catalog.— Jim Brown. 

The Grown Fence & Wire Co. Dept 3267 Clevelend.0. Memphis Tenn. 





| ay 
GOVERNMENT 
¥ JOBS! 


START 


$1260 to ya 100 Year 





SHORT HOURS . 


Common education ¢ - 

Usually sufficient 

MEN — 
WOMEN 


Mail Coupon »« 
today 


TERANKL IN INSTITUTE 
pt. 8328, Rochester, N.Y_ 
oun Rush to me without 
charge, (1) 32-page book with 
list of U. 8. Government Jobs 
(2) Tell me how to get one of 


> these jobs. Send sample coaching. 


° 
Name 
Addres 


SURE. .) 
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‘by J. C. Furnas 


UBLICIZING the total of motoring 1n 
juries—almost a million last year, with 
36,000 deaths—never gets to first bas 

in jarring the motorist into a realization of 
the appalling risks of motoring. He does 
not translate dry staustics into a reality of 
blood and agony. 

An enterprising judge now and again 
sentences reckless drivers to tour the a 
cident end of a city morgue. But even 
mangled body on a slab, waxily portraying 
the consequences of bad motoring judgment, 
isn’t a patch on the scene of the accident 
itself. No artist working on a safety poster 
would dare depict that in full detail. 

That picture would have to_ include 
motion-picture and sound effects, too—the 
flopping, pointless efforts of the injured to 
stand up; the queer, grunting noises; the 
steady, panting groaning of a human be 
ing with pain creeping up on him as th 
shock wears off. It should portray the slack 
expression on the face of a man, drugged 
with shock, staring at the Z-twist in his 
broken leg, the insane crumpled effect of a 
child’s body after its bones are crushed in 
ward, a realistic portrait of an_ hysterical 
woman with her screaming mouth open 
ing a hole in the bloody drip that fills her 
eyes and runs off her chin. Minor details 
would include the raw ends of bones pro 
truding through flesh in compound frac 
tures, and the dark red, oozing surfaces 
where clothes and skin were flayed off at 
once. 

Those are all standard, everyday sequcls 
to the modern passion for going places in 
a hurry and taking a chance or two by the 
way. 


Last year a state trooper 
of my acquaintance stopped a big red His 
pano for speeding. Papa was obviously a re- 
sponsible person, obviously set for a pleasant 
week-end with his family—so the officer 
cut into papa’s well-bred expostulations: 
“T'll let you off this time, but if you keep 
on this way, you won't last long. Get going 
—but take it easier.” Later a_ passing 
motorist hailed the trooper and asked if 
the red Hispano had got a ticket. “No,” 
said the trooper, “I hated to spoil their 
party.” “Too bad you didn’t,” said the 
motorist, “I saw you stop them—and then 


I passed that car again 50 miles up the line. 
It sull makes me feel sick at my stomach. 
The car was all folded up like an accor- 
dion—the color was about all there was left. 
Chey were all dead but one of the kids- 
nd he wasn’t going to live to the hospital.” 
Maybe 1 will make you sick at your 
stomach, too. But unless you're a heavy- 
footed incurable, a good look at the picture 
the artist wouldn't dare paint, a first-hand 
quaintance with the results of mixing 
gasoline with speed and bad judgment, 
ought to well worth your while. I can’t 
help iif the facts are revolting. If you have 
the nerve to drive fast and take chances, you 


PSL LULL SLL © 


So urgent is the need for 
safer automobile driving, and 
so unforgettable is Mr. Fur- 
nas’s picture of the results of 
recklessness and carelessness, 
that we asked and received 
permission to reprint this 
article, slightly abbreviated, 
from The Reader’s Digest. It 
originally appeared in the 
August 1935 issue of that ex- 
cellent publication. 


SoTL SLL LLL 


ought to have the nerve to take the ap- 
propriate cure, 

The automobile is treacherous, just as a 
cat is. It 1s tragically difficult to realize that 
it can become the deadliest missile. 

Collision, turnover or sideswipe, each 
type of accident produces either a shattering 
dead stop or a crashing change of direction 

and, since the occupant—meaning you— 
continues in the old direction at the original 
speed, every surface and angle of the car’s 
interior immediately becomes a_ battering, 
tearing projectile, aimed squarely at you— 
inescapable. There is no bracing yourself 
against these imperative laws of momentum. 

The best thing that can happen to you— 
and one of the rarer things—is to be thrown 
out as the doors spring open, so you have 
only the ground to reckon with. True, you 


strike with as much force as if you had 
been thrown from the Twenueth Century 
at top speed. But at least you are spared 
the lethal array of gleaming metal knobs 
and edges and glass inside the car. 

Anything can happen in that split second 
of crash, even those lucky escapes you hear 
about. This spring a wrecking crew pried 
the door off a car which had been over- 
turned down an embankment and out 
stepped the driver with only a scratch on 
his cheek. But his mother was still inside, 
a splinter of wood from the top driven four 
inches into her brain as a result of son’s 
taking a greasy curve a little too fast. No 
blood—no_ horribly twisted bones—just a 
gray-haired corpse sull clutching her pocket- 
book in her lap as she had clutched it when 
she felt the car leave the road. 


I: YOU customarily pass 
without clear vision a long way ahead, make 
sure that every member of the party carries 
idenufication papers—it’s difficult to idenufy 
a body with its whole face bashed in or torn 
off. The driver is death’s favorite target. 
If the steering wheel holds together it 
ruptures his liver or spleen so he bleeds to 
death internally. Or, if the steering wheel 
breaks off, the matter is settled instantly by 
the steering column’s plunging through his 
abdomen, 

By no means do all head-on collisions 
occur on curves. The modern death-trap 
is likely to be a straight stretch. 

A trooper described such an accident— 
five cars in one mess, seven killed on the 
spot, two dead on the way to the hospital, 
two more dead in the long run. He re- 
membered it far more vividly than he 
wanted to—the quick way the doctor 
turned away from the dead man to check 
up on a woman with a broken back; the 
three bodies out of one car so soaked with 
oil from the crankcase that they looked like 
wet brown cigars and not human at all; 
a man, walking around and babbling to 
himself, oblivious of the dead and dying, 
even oblivious of the dagger-like sliver of 
steel that stuck out of his streaming wrist; 
a pretty girl with her forehead laid open, 
trying hopelessly to crawl out of a ditch in 
spite of her smashed hip. A first-class mas- 
sacre of that sort is only a question of scale 
and numbers—seven corpses are no deader 
than one. 


A CAR careening and 


rolling down a bank, battering and smash- 
ing its occupants every inch of the way can 
wrap itself so thoroughly around a tree that 
front and rear bumpers interlock, requiring 
an acetylene torch to cut them apart. In a 
recent case of that sort they found the old 
lady, who had been sitting in back, lying 
across the lap of her daughter, who was in 
front, each soaked in her own and_ the 
other’s blood indistinguishably, each so shat- 
tered and broken that there was no point 
whatever in an autopsy to determine 
whether it was broken neck or ruptured 
heart that caused death. 

Overturning cars specialize in certain in- 
juries. Cracked pelvis, for instance, guaran- 
teeing agonizing months in bed, moton- 
less, perhaps crippled for life—broken spine 
resulting from sheer sidewise twist—the 
minor details of smashed knees and splint- 
ered shoulder blades caused by crashing 
into the side of the car as she goes over 
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1 with tl irl of an insane roller coaster— . = ; 
| and the lethal consequences of broken ribs, | [= Imroductory Combination OFFER |. 
whicl hearts and lungs with their 
, : ith this NEW BOOK (equ ri 
, with this N (Regular Price 50c) 
gg safety glass is by no means 
I ul contributes much more than . IMPROVED TRAP 
: it ire to the spectacular side of accidents. this (Regular Price 50c) 
It doesn’t merely cut—the fragments are 
driven in if a cannon loaded with broken 
n fired in your face, and a BOTH SENT 
! i , traveling with such force, postpaid ¢ 
' ly ] > > ~ ar 
ns « blindness. A leg or arm 
stuck vugh the windshield will cut clean FOR 
the bo hrough vein, artery and muscle 
) ike a pi of beef under the butcher's 
d knife, and takes but very little time to 
F a fata imount of blood under such GUIDE 
! C u in 
Even sa glass may not be wholly safe for Trapping 
n the car crashes something at high 
. hear picturesque tag” Teng Secrets of the master trappers. 
\) ad. Ou il mC > ua é . ° 
; ES a Stahl a Sea g Instructions on the study of animal 
tuff with its head—the shoulders stick habits, proper setting of traps and care of 
glass hol and the raw, keen edge of fur to secure top prices. What every trapper 
hole decapitates the body as neatly as a should know, told clearly and briefly by 
: eee New , real trapping experts. Pays for itself 
But all it is routine in every American Improved, “A many times by bigger catch and better furs. 
co To be remembered individ- Tra N 
| ually doctors and policemen, you have Pp QO ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
' 1 oe sala ; : ’ ° ° ° 
» do so hing ee a! page No. 33 Oneida Victor i 74 Locust St., Lititz, Pa. : 
o burst t Windshield with her head, ‘ ‘ 
| g rs all over the other oc- The best trap ever made for musk- : Send me the Guide for Trapping and one of the : 
nn of 3 car. and then. as the car rat, skunk, possum, coon and other ‘ New No. 33 Oneida Victor Traps on your Special ! 
: Meri ese “] hag te § i i set small fur-bearers. New, patented ! Offer. I enclose 65c. ' 
' oO : ted with 1t down the eage “Stop Loss” Guard designed to ! ' 
d frame and cut her throat eliminate wring-off. Pays for itself ! os : 
. ° OS a a 
fro Or park on the pavement many times by increased catching $ . : 
oO Near a « at night and stand in front and holding qualities. Tried and ! pe Re a ‘ 
as you take off the spare OKed by thousandsof good trappers. ! ‘ 
\ immortalize you in some- YOUR DEALER SELLS A COMPLETE : ; 
body’s as the fellow who was i a H 
hed tl feet broad and two inches : eonee -scaltenememameo nial 
pact of a heavy duty truck / 
unst tl rear of his own car. Or be as bo hn 
| pair of youths who were - 
1 out of an open roadster this spring 
wn « sut each broke a wind 
: post with his head in passing and 
hole top of each skull, down to th« 
_ TESTED 
N. INE of all that is scare 
it i t the horrible raw material 
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of duty by policemen and doctors, . ° 
y | make is leak-test 
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hard to find a surviving accident air pressure under water 
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| ~ FUR-FISH-GAME 
you pass on a LITE FUR-FISH-GAME, a favorite monthly magazine among sportsmen, contains 64 or 
you hit it up ona slippery more pages crammed full of interesting articles on HUNTING, FISHING, TRAP- 
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. ] , ae this ] ind of blood and FUR-FISH-GAME 79 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio 
— | F , On Sale at Newsstands - Only 15c a Copy 
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* Surely, there is a 
friend of yours who 
ought to see this copy of 


Farm Journal 


* When you realize that we printed 
more than 1,100,000 copies of this 
magazine in four days just to give you 
the Jatest information about what's hap- 
pening on farms all over America, can’t 
you think of a friend who would like to 
get this information as fast as you did? 

* When you realize that this magazine 
brings you farm news as it was happen- 
ing in Washington only a few days ago, 
can't you think of a friend who would 
want this news as much as you did? 

* When you see that besides timely 
legislative and farm news, there are 
more helpful articles and suggestions 
on crops, methods, machinery, and 
farm operation, more good entertain- 
ment and stories, more good ideas for 
the home and the family, won't you 
agree that FARM JOURNAL ought to 
be worth as much toa friend of yours 
as it is to you? 

® A neighborly thing to do would be 
to tell that friend about FARM JOUR- 
NAL. You can either send us his name 
on the coupon below and we'll send 
him a free copy of this issue OR better 
yet get his quarter for a year’s trial. 
He will receive it every month for a 
year for only 25c. Of course, if you 
want to send it as a gift to your friend 
or some member of your family it 
makes a grand present. 

* If you don’t care to cut anything 
out of this copy, give us the names and 
addresses in a letter. Also. we'd be 
mighty glad to have you tell us what 
you think of this bigger and better 
FARM JOURNAL. 

* *« * 


Mail This Coupon 


or Write a Letter 
FARM JOURNAL 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Here’s the name and address of a friend of 
mine who ought to have FARM JOURNAL 
every month, 


Please send him a year’s subscription 
beginning with October for the en- 
closed quarter. 


Send him a free copy of your October 
issue. I think he might be interested. 


Please mention my name when you write. 
My Friend’s Name _________- 

And Address.............. 

I iiitintcbaneerieeeecevsiin 

And Address__ 
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The Memphis 
Special 


Continued from 
page 10 


good ni to go—Saturday I might have 
o work 

r was plenty of moonlight at the 
( I] mountains were dim_= and 
dre: Miles of honeysuckle along the 
road edge made the air sweet. The dog- 
vood out, flat ivory flowers starring the 

ods. 1] Richmond orchestra played on 

open anda of the club house. 

Sara |] was soft and subtle as moonlight 
herself. J Duval kept looking at her 
in a fier owling way. She was small in 
his arms. His mouth came against her hair. 

‘It’s a funny thing,” he said suddenly, 
“how I saw vou too late.” 

“Too =, 

“I didn’t think you'd be so sweet and 
cold. Like ice cream.” 

‘Are you trying to tell me something?” 

No. Not a thing,” he said severely. “You 
couldn’t be interested in anything a farmer 
thought anvwav.” 

“You never do think about anything but 
farming, do you?” 

Hell,” said Jerry Duval, “I can answer 
that. You never think about anything but 
dances and cocktails, do you?” 

Their eyes burned. Sara Lee bit her lip. 

“You look for all the world,” said Jerry, 
“like the girl I've had in my head for years. 
In fact when I saw you standing there, I 
knew it. Unul I heard you talk.” 

You have no manners, even if your 
mother is a Peterson. Suppose I do like to 
dance! Suppose I did drink one cocktail! 
I don’t go about insulting people.’ Her 


She went to the dressing- 


roo nd powdered her nose fiercely. 
There’s no such thing as love at first 
sight,”’ she said, “but there certainly is hate! 
He doesn’t like the way I talk!” She fixed 
her mouth. “Some people appreciate me!” 

They danced again, and Travis appeared, 
sleepy and idle in the doorway. He cut in. 
“I'm waiting for you, beautiful.” 

“[T haven't made up my mind.” 

\nvone lovely as you shouldn’t have a 
mind.” Hie leaned close. “Come home 
now, beautiful, and pack your things.” 

I'll come home. We'll talk about it on 


Jerry Duval lounged against the rail. 


“You won't mind if I take Sara Lee along 

( ” asked Travis. 

Sorry,” said Jerry. “I always see my 
girl home.” 

I've asked Travis to drive me _ back.” 
That would show him. 

“Sorry. Ill take you any time you're 
ready.”’ His jaw was hard, his eyes smoul- 
dered. 

Would you bring me some punch, 
fi ‘i 

Hle swung away. 

(Com on,” said Sara Lec recklessly, 


“he'll tell me what to do, will he?” 


Tuey ran down. the 


path. Travis started his car, his hands nerv- 
ous on the wheel. 

Sara Lee sat rigid. She wasn’t happy and 
triumphant after all. She was miserable. 
“T don’t guess I want to go away with you 
after all,’ she said. 


“Oh yes you do. You're not going to let 


me down.” The car swerved. 


“Listen, this is no night for a smash-up,” 
said Sara Lee. 

“There’s a car following us!” 

“So you are afraid of him! I wondered 
why you didn’t stand up to him. You missed 
the cue.” Sara Lee tried to light a cigarette. 

The flame died in the wind and she threw 
the cigarette away. 

“Your cue was, ‘She’s coming with me 
and be damned to you,’” said Sara Lee 
above the wind in a distinct voice. 

Travis Mung the car at a sharp turn. 

“Slow down,” said Sara Lee. “I don’t 
want to be killed.” 

“Make the train!” Travis said. His eves 
were narrowed. 

“I’m not going to marry you. I don't 
even like you. In fact—in fact—” said Sara 
Lee, then she gripped the seat, “look out, 


there’s a car coming!” 


] HE road rose to meet 


them, stars whipped around, a single light 
grew in front of them, tures and brakes 
screamed, there was a crash, Sara Lee slid 
against a honeysuckle fence. Over her head 
two cars locked in an embrace. Travis, 
crawling, bloody, stood up in the road. 

“Oh my God, Miss Sara Lee!’ Cobb, the 
butler, rolled down the muddy red bank 
and sat up. “Lawd help us! Oh God, Miss 
Sara Lee!” 

She sat up. The top part of her was all 
right, then. “Cobb!” she said. 

Travis was shouting. “You nigger, this 
is your fault!” 

" yh God, Marse Tray is!” Cobb quave red, 
“whut fo’ you-all run right at me?) Whaut 
fo you do ‘at? Miss Sara Lee, is you alive?” 

“Pull me up, Cobb!” She struggled. “Are 
you hurt?” 

“No m’m. My pants is tore.” He shook 
his head. “Them cars is all entangled up. 
Lawd, Marse Travis, what fo’ you run 
smash at me like ’at?”’ 

“Shut your mouth. I’ve got to get out,” 
Travis wiped his face. “I've got to make 
the Memphis special. I’ve got to! Are you 
all right, Sara Lee?” 

“Don’t mind about me!” 
self away. ‘See if the car will run.” 

Travis was already heaving at the car. 
“Push, you black hound!” he shouted. 

“We is obliged to wait for help,” said 
Cobb. “I guess I is not boun’ to be lucky 
with me ole Buick. No m’m. Nor dese 
pants needer!” 

“What were you doing?” asked Sara Lee, 
“at this time of night?” 

“Done bin to de undertaker’s place to git 
me dem pants and done got in ’em. Dey 1s 
‘bout tore off me.” 

‘My car’s a wreck. The front’s junk.” 
Travis was working frantically. Sweat stood 
out on his face. “I got to make that train.” 
He waved his arms. “Listen, you, looks 


She pulled her- 


like yours might go.” 

“Yas, sir, certn’ly is a good car, Buick. 
Look lak cain’t bus dat car wide open, no 
matter if you amalgamate wid another car. 
She mighty good car, Marse Travis, jus’ 
sucks in de air an’ fries.” 

Bright lights swept up from behind and 


stopped. A tall figure leaped from the 
] 


driver’s seat to the road’s edge. 

“Sara Lee!” 

“I’m all right, Jerry.” She tried to sound 
calm. 

“T'll kill you if you've hurt her!” Jerry 
took Travis in one hand, “killing’s too good 
for you!” He flung him aside. “Cobb, you 
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ll right?”” He jumped the ditch and lifted 
Sara Lee in his arms. 

She felt where the pain began under her 
She let him lift her to the road level. 
I better stay still a 


knees. 
“I guess 
minute,” she 
“But I’ve 


maybe 
said. 
got to get to town. 
catch the train!” Travis sounded 
Take me in right Scott.” 
“Cobb, you drive my car round the bend,” 
said Jerry Duval. “Dr. Carter’s place is the 
first house, you know it. Send him out 
here. He can be here in five minutes.” He 
turned to Sara Lee. “You stay still while 
find out the best way to move you—” 
Travis was climbing in beside Cobb. He 


I have to 
wild. 
now, 
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Lespedeza 


ITH a cheer for Korean lespedeza, 
L. C. Zwahlen outlines his method 

of handling this soil-building crop. “Our 
plan of growing Korean and harvesting the 
seed can put into operation on any farm in 
the lespedeza belt a practice that will build 
soil fertility and harness soil erosion to the 
gentleness of an old worn-out horse,” he 
says. “Our use of lespedeza makes it possi- 
ble for us to put a soil building and soil 
erosion control program to work in full 
force at the present time for 12 cents an acre. 
“In small grain we sow 20 pounds of 
Korean seed to the acre about the time oats 


47 


would be sown. The small grain is used for 
pasture instead of a grain crop. When the 
stock has eaten the small grain pasture, the 
Korean is large enough to afford some pas- 
ture and is grazed until August 1, just four 
weeks before Korean blooms here at Apple- 
ton City, Mo. Weeds are clipped above the 
tops of the Korean as soon as the stock is 
removed and again three week later. 
“This develops a Korean plant heavily 
branched and about eight to ten inches 
high. This plant will hold its seed until the 
middle of February safely. The seed can be 
gathered with our seed harvester anytime 
after the Korean plants are dead ripe. We 
have a simple attachment for the mowing 


seemed to have only one idea. machine that gathers the seed as we mow.” 
i ace 




















“T’ll drive him on to de train,”’ said Cobb, — 
after I git Dr. Carter. Look lak hit mus’ 
be mighty impo’tant dis yere_ train.” T 
Cautiously he drove away, around the bend. 3 U OR 
“Don’t worry Miss Candace,” Sara Lee 
et called after him. “Just tell her I'll be along 
t home pretty soon.” 
es ““‘Nome.”’ 
d Jerry Duval took out a fresh handkerchief 
d and began wiping Sara Lee’s hands, 
, scratched and muddy. 
‘Does it hurt very much?” 
“No. I guess maybe I've broken some- | 
thing,” said Sara Lee, 









“but it’s something | 





is that can’t be fixed.” 
“You can’t be hurt! I won’t have it!’ He . IN A WEEK - 
eased her against his arm. with my daring plans 






STARTED 


’ Tiny cnveryeitt ome UKE HELP YOU START . . pENNILESS— 
HEY sat very still on the | YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY fis Montine Later, 


“Only 6% months ago I 
started in thie business with- 
my name, and today (I just fin- 

am worth a little more than 
n hardly believe it possible— 


] ige : yad . ] 
4 edge of the road in the moonlight. J | J AM ready to help you start with big earnings and back you with 
‘How did vou happen to follow us?” my experience and proven plans. If you can put in full time, I'll 

se 2 | give you positive evidence showing how you have the opportunity to 

“| had to follow you. I didn t know— make up to $60.00 in a week—but even spare time pays up to $5.00 


out a penny to 
ished my balar 





. |} inaday. Housewives make up to £22.50 in a single week for a couple $1,200.00 
1 wasn’t sure you were going away with | of hours each day. My plan gives you a pleasant, permanent business settee | ES 
Tm head © bead Sap ” | with an opportunity to make amazingly large earnings. If you are a 
um. /L.n¢ lad to be sure. willing to do a fair day's work for a fair day's profit, rush me your 


name today—get all of the startling details and proven facts—FREE $250 CLEAR IN A MONTH 


You don’t— and without obligation. “I want to take thie opportunity to thank 


“But what did matter? 


even like me,” said Sara Lee, very small . you for the Ford Tudor Sedan which you gave 
HAVE BIG, YEAR ’ROUND EARNINGS ine ape bon, over and shove a feedia’ cask 


My plan pays big because you supply household necessities—¢roceries been as high as $19.65, and in one week, $63.75. 
things people must buy. You simply Last month I cleared $250.00 and I expect to 

take care of a regular list of families in your locality, calling on them en — Wonka. Maine.” 

about once a week and supplying them with the things they need. = 

You handle the money and keep a big share of 

every dollar you take in. You don't divide up with 


a gainst his shoulder. 
“What does that matter to you? It’s | snd other everyday essentials — 


Trav Is W ho 











“I was just going to tell him I didn’t ever 









° anyone. No experience necessary. You don't risk 
, want to see him again,’ said Sara Lee. a penny Complete, simple instructions sent to 
: ‘The : a x : >” you—nothing complicated about them. Every ' 
Then you weren't going with him: een ts aduaaiir “tana ten am. ALBERT MILLS, President 
“No.” 7698 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
di ae chink Thee: | COC Ce Ot ae a eet 
elec - “re out cost or « igation, send me ree Facts sho ow n 
en tell you w at think. 1ere Ss YOUR NAME el ae, wal ee ing can ge 
a special federal bank inspector coming Rush me your name so I can lay all the facts before | 
I 
think . tl + thy Trav had you, then you can decide for yourself. You don't | Name | 
tomorrow. I thin thats why ravis Nac need experience. You don't have to take a long, i 
P . . ‘ —? _- _ tedious training course ‘ou take no money risk ica 
to make the Me mphis special. He’s been I send everything you need I = ren, give youa Address 
Go , . ' y ‘ , brand new Ford Sedan, as a bonus, if you show 
ase sy tor —— thing shady. , me you are a producer. Costs nothing vo investi- | 
: Well,.”’ said Sara Lee, “‘you might have gate. You can’t lose. Send name on coupon or a | (Please Print or Write Plainly) 
. ld ” . penny postcard. Do it today—right now. fms 
tol me. ae = emcee << — 
I wasn’t sure, that was the trouble. I LEG sU FFERERS : a 
just thought if you were watched, you Why continue to suffer? Do some- ew ‘elem @) 





thing to secure quick relief. Write 
today for New Booklet—"“THE LIEPE 
METHOD OF HOME TREATMENT.” 






wouldn’t try to go with him, and then it 
out. And if you were in love 


would come 


CLOTHES BAUSH 


It tells = Varicose Veli Varicose 













































IS ’ . , ” 
with him, I couldn’t—it wasn’t— cers, Sores, Milk or Fever Leg, 
‘Seems to me you went to a lot of bother Ecgema, "Lieve Me r phew ss D Cc) ! Sells Itself! 
for somebody you don’t like.” Her hands | Praised and endorsed by thousands. Fy oNeees 
vd mebdoq\ . ; LIEPE METHODS, 3204 WN a 2433 | REVOLUTIONARY invention sites sit 
were warm in his. She sighed. “That’s why | Dept. K-29, na ne whenteed BOOKLET Sccret romical pe wniave vacuum 
“—? drapes, window shades, 
KS " roke la | Females Oats "Gaves c et, created, 
What is? | eH AND IN } Driced. Sails on sight. Avents cleaning 7. 
‘My heart. I thought you’d never ask.” | SAMPLE OFFER fen". 
y heart 1ought you who wrttes No obligation: 
He leaned his face close. His blue-grey CHART— FREE | Beatson reece 
eyes were on hers. A kind of desperate Quisambeatata atin Geeta haene 
a u Stop hawking— 
1S hope leaped in them. stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— AVIATION 
“Listen, Sara Lee, you can’t stand farm- | phlegm filled throat. Send Pest Card or letter INTO 
a ing. I'ma farmer. I’m settlin’ down here | — 40,00 ‘Droggists sell Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. Tule Government Aopecvel dabosl wih tame 
” in Jamesville on a farm. You wouldn't F.J. CHENEY & CO. Dept 610 tio® TOLEDO, 0. you for an interesting career which | offers 
marry a farmer?” quick promotion with good pay. Wri 
ary 8 hi d LINCOLN AIRPLANE -& FLYING SCHOOL, 
Who told you I wouldn’t? You never 773 Aircraft Building, Lincoin, Nebraska 
d asked.” Suddenly Sara Lee smiled. Her 
eyes smiled, and her soft mouth smiled. | (og co] ag G | Ss 1O¢ 
One scratched small hand went up to his | 12 eed bulbs (value 25 
ry ’ né : us 7, 7 Pinna. guarant ulbs (value 25c) for only 10c. 
dl bowed head. “You Jerry Duval,” she said foeay for big. Se fait Backes A aaa ce ere a ee 
softly. Eas) 140 S. Dearborn St., JW. Atlee Burpee Co., 331 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 














TWO KNITTED DRESSES... | 


amazingly low priced, and the 
last word in smartness! They are 
made in stunning semi-tailored 
styles with newest trimming de | 
tails. Pleats in skirts. COLORS: | 
red, blue, greenorbrown. Sizes: 

misses, 14 to 20 yrs; 32 to 38 bust 


IT’S EASY TO GET THEM! 


Just send us your order — no 
money—giving color and size of | 
dresses you want; write your 
mame and address plainly. | 
Pay postman $1.98 when he 
delivers the two dresses to 
you. We pay the postage. 
Your money back if you are not delighted! 


WALTER FIELD co. Dept. R1459 CHICAGO. iLL. 


















THE NEW 
FLIT 


POWDER 
KILLED 
EVERY 
"B.B.” 








THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED—95% active ingre- 
dients. Suredeath to all crawl- 
ing insects. Harmless to man 
and pets. Easy and clean to 
use. Two sizes, 10¢ and 25¢. 


PAADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 














SOAP ~ 01 OINTM ENT 


LEARN MUSIC vs son 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Piano 
Accordion, Mandolin. or any other instrument. Play in an orchestra, 
Be a teacher. Low cost. Easy payments. Write for free booklet and free 
Demonstration Lesson. 


U.S. School of Music 5710 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
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Continued from page 13 
that the Supreme Court will be asked to de- 
cide is whether, under the Constitution, 
Federal taxes may be levied for any purpose 
other than raising revenue. 

Years ago, in the Child Labor case, the 
court said that a tax levied for the purpose 
of accomplishing indirectly some _ social 
change that Congress had no power to make 
directly, was void. The question 1s, is the 
payment of rental and benefits to farmers a 
social purpose or not? 

If the processing taxes should be knocked 
out on this ground the AAA amendments 
will be so much waste paper, and the orig- 
inal act seriously crippled. 


x *k x 


ALL other Amendments, however, are 
thrown into the shade by that which em- 
bodied the Potato Control Act, which is now 
bringing home to farmers and consumers 
alike the lengths to which Congress 1s pre- 
pared to go, when spurred by strong minor- 
ity pressure. 

This potato program is regimentation in 
a big way. Washington regards it with as- 
tonishment and doubt. It calls for a deter- 
mination by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the amount of potatoes that can be raised 
next year, the allocating of quotas to each 
state, based on the proportion it produced 
to the average yield of four years between 
1927 and 1934, and to each farmer in the 
state who produced potatoes in 1932, 1933 
and 1934. If he produced none in any one 
of those years, he can get no quota, can 
raise no potatoes, except subject to a pro- 
hibitive tax. 

If the farmer raises more than his quota, 
he must pay 2 confiscatory tax ol 45 cents a 
bushel on whatever he sells above his quota. 
Moreover, he must sell his potatoes in pack- 
ages decreed by the secretary, all of which 
must bear a revenue stamp. If he does not, 
he can be fined. The buyer cannot purchase 
potatoes contained in any package not made 
according to regulations, else he too will be 
fined. 

This plan 
southern legislators who sponsored it say, 
because too many farmers, forced to take 
cotton and tobacco and peanuts out of pro- 
duction, turned to potatoes and flooded the 
great eastern markets of the country. Potato 
production appeared to be growing, and 
had to be stopped before the supply became 
so great that the price would entirely col- 


was made necessary, the 


lapse. 


* K OK 


IT IS no secret in Washington that neither 
Secretary Wallace nor Administrator Ches- 


ter Davis has any faith in the potato legis- 
lation. 

They are in duty bound to enforce its 
provisions, or try to, since the amendment 
is law and their function is to execute the 
laws. But with the clouds lowering over the 
AAA in other sections, it is an unwelcome 
chore to have to undertake to administer a 
law so drastic, so loosely drawn, and sure 
to be so unpopular among 125,500,000 of the 
120,000,000 people in the country. 


* KX * 


FOR the time being, Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Chester Davis, the AAA _ administrator, 
firmly believe they are “over the hump” 
in the cotton program. They bespeak a free 
and normal market once again; Mr. Davis 
forecasts the first billion dollar cotton crop 
since 1929. They may be right, but the sus- 
picion strongly prevails that they are doing 

a little wishful thinking, which is given a 
certain truthful aspect by world conditions. 
Sut while they look back “the hump,” 
they nevertheless are giving serious con- 
siderauon to the feasibility of reducing 
American cotton production by 50 per cent 
next year. If that means “the hump” has 
been passed, then Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
is a reactionary of the House of Morgan. 


*x kK x 


LET’S look at the situation a moment. The 
AAA inherited trom the Farm Board—or 
rather from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, which was the residuary legatee of the 
Farm Board—2,400,000 bales of cotton, 
I, 300,000 bales of which were owned out 
right by the government. On the remainder 
the government had an equity which ex- 
ceeded the market value of the cotton. On 
August 1, 1933, there was a carry-over of 
I 3,000,000 bales, which, with the new crop, 
meant a world supply of American cotton of 
26,000,000 bales, after 4,000,000 had been 
taken out of production by the plow-under 
campaign. 

Since then the AAA, with the help of na 
ture, devaluation of the dollar and some in- 
crease in demands, has reduced the surplus 
by 6,000,000 bales. The carry-over as of 
August 1, this year, is 9,000,000 bales, the 
prospective crop, as of September 1, 11,489,- 
000 bales, which means slightly more than 
20,000,000 bales in the world supply of 
American cotton. 

This is the picture Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Davis paint when they say the market 1s 
now free and the cotton farmer in the 
strongest technical position he has known 
since 1929, with prospects of a billion dollar 
crop for the first time in six years. 
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Horses and Mules 


O guessing about it, horses and mules 
are having their day again. Proof 


of this lies in a recent compilation and 
inalysis of the figures furnished by stallion 
and jack enrollment boards in the most 


important horse and mule states. 

This compilation of figures was made by 
S. R. Speelman, horse and mule specialist 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It covers the three-year period of 
1932 to 1934, and includes the activities of 
officials in 22 states in licensing stallions for 
public service, and of 20 states in licensing 
1ac ks. 

Figures can be dry, but these are any- 
thing but dry to the person who likes to 
draw a line over a good piece of horse flesh. 

The total number of stallions licensed by 
years in the 22 states was 10,104 in 1932, 
11,844 in 1933, and 13,753 in 1934. The en- 
rollment of jacks in the 20 states was 1,086 
IN 1932, 1,149 in 1933, and 1,359 in 1934. 
Of the stallions licensed in 1932, 7,755 were 
of the draft breeds and 376 were of the 
light breeds. In 1933, the draft breeds in- 
creased to 8,481 and the light breeds to 377. 


Number of Stallions Licensed 


HE year 1934 showed further increases 
to 9,189 draft stallions and 406 light 


stallions. Percheron stallions licensed num- 


bered 4,687 in 1932, 5,153 in 1933, and 
5.484 in 1934. Belgians totalled 2,692 in 
1932, 2,946 in 1933, and 3,291 in 1934. 


for the same years numbered 
127 and 147; Shires, 153, 


Clydesdales 


respectively 121, 


155 and 181. 

American Saddlers, Standardbreds and 
Thoroughbreds were the most numerous of 
the light breeds to be licensed. Standard- 
reds suffered some decline in numbers 


during the period while the other two in- 
ased in numbers. 

Increases in the licensing of non-pedi- 
greed stallions were larger than in the pure- 
reds, indicating a greater demand for 
breeding service on the part of mare own- 
ers than was available from purebreds. The 
nrollment of unregistered stallions in- 
creased from 1,928 head in 1932 to 4,087 
In 1934. 

The states showing the largest number of 
stallions licensed for public service in 1934 
were Illinois with 2,286, Kansas with 2,208, 
nd Iowa with 1,929. Jack enrollments for 
the same year also were headed by Illinois. 

Importations of horses certified as pure- 
red by the United States Department of 
\griculture for the same three-year period 
vere as follows: 167 head in 1932, 175 head 
In 1933, and 207 in 1934. Of the total of 
549 head, 225 were Thoroughbreds, 78 were 
Belgians, 73 Clydesdales, 66 Hackneys and 
59 Percherons. 

Reports obtained from authorities in New 
York and Wisconsin show that of the stal- 
lions in service in those states in 1934, more 
than 40 per cent were over ten years of age. 

These seem to indicate that the 
so-called “‘back-to-the-horse” movement is 
now being definitely supported by renewed 
breeding activities. This is also shown by 
the 1934 crop of foals. It numbered, accord- 
ing to official estimates, head _ of 
horse colts and 93,000 head of mule colts. 
Compare those figures with 547,000 horse 
colts in 1933 and 458,000 in 1932; and with 
8 colts in 1933 and 77,000 in 
C. D. Lowe 


reports 


692,000 


7,000 mul« 


1932. 
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I’LL PAY 


$300.00 


Just for the Winning 


Answer to My Question! 


Right now, $5,000.00 (including $1,000.00 for 
promptness) is waiting to be paid to some wide- 
awake man or woman—just like yourself—who 
answers my announcements. YOU may be the 
one to get it! But before announcing the plan for award- 
ing this Fortune, I’m offering $300.00 for the best 
answer to my question, “What will you: do with 
$5,000.00 Cash if you win it?” Just tell me in a few 
simple words (not more than 20) what YOU would do 
with this Fortune. That’s all you need to do toward 
winning the $300.00 Cash Prize! . 


20 Words or Less Win $300.00 


COSTS NOTHING TO WIN! NOTHING TO 
BUY OR SELL! You can’t possibly lose any- 
thing. Simply tell me what YOU would do with 
$5,000.00 if YOU win it. The first answer that 


comes to your mind may win the $300.00 Prize. Just 
sending an answer also qualifies you for the opportunity 
to actually win $5,000.00. Just Think, Now, What You 
Would Do With $5,000.00. You could pay off your debts 
—buy your own home—new furniture—new clothes— 
start a business ... or invest in a farm. 


Just Sending Answer Qualifies 
YOU for the Opportunity to 


WIN $5,000.00 


Some say that awarding money to people will not help to 
bring back prosperity—people who get money from me 
will spend it foolishly. Now I want YOU to tell me what 
YOU would do with this Fortune if you obtained it. 
Someone will get $5,000.00 ... why not YOU? Just tell 
me now, in 20 words or less, what you would do with 
this Fortune, and you will be qualified for the opportu- 
nity to win $5,000.00 in final cash distribution, details of 
which will be sent at once. What an amazing opportunity 
for YOU!...SEND NO MONEY... just tell me what 
you will do with the money if you win the $5,000.00 to 
be paid to some man or woman—YOU may be the one 
to get it! Write your answer now and send promptly. 


RUSH ANSWER — WIN! 


Only one answer accepted from a family. Use your own name. You 
must be over 16 years of age reside within the Continental U. 8. 


S\DO.DOEXNIRA You will receive $300.00 if, in 


the opinion of the Judges, 
FOR PROMPTNESS 


yours is the best answer to 
this question, “‘What Will 
our Prize, 
I will add $100.00, 0.00—if yours 


You Do With $5,000.00 If 
You Win It?” Answer must 
making @ total of d you mail 
is the winning —, ‘ae ‘date you 




























be mailed not later than 
November 30, 1935. Con- 
struction, spelling, neatness, 
or ingenuity not considered, 
Judges will consider answer 
only for practical value 
of the idea. Duplicate 
Prizes will 


ig a in this be given 
announced in case of 
pensated in ties. 








HUNDREDS HAVE WON \ 















ERNIE MILLER, Prize Mgr. i 
Dept. PO-77K, H-O Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. /~ 





What Will You Do With 


$500000casu 


if YOU WIN it ? 


BILLS. BILLS. AND NO MONEY OH, ANN, 
IF WE ONLY HAD SOME CASH D 
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#7500.00 IN CASH 


WOULD MEAN TO US 


LOOK, DEAR! THIS 
COMPANY 1S GIVING 


PRIZES. THINK WHAT 
THAT MUCH MONEY 


GEE, THATS | 
SWELL LET'S 
TRY. IT COSTS 
NOTHING TO 























REGISTERED 


WILL YOU SIGN FOR THIS 
MRS.SMITH ? IT'S FROM 


a “Ss 






LETTER, 


































ERNIE MILLER. Prize Manager, 
Dept. PD - 
If | win the $5,000.00 Prize, 1 will use it as follows: t 


‘ >» Address....... 
Not just ONE — but HUNDREDS will win. YOU 
HAVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN. ACT TODAY! Town... 


HERE'S ERNIE Mi 


HOORAY. OUR MONEY 
WORRIES ARE R! 


LOOK! TOM! WE WON [1 
CHECK FOR $5,000.00 ! 1am 





LLER’S PRIZE 





























ISNT IT GLORIOUS 
.OUR OWN HOME. 
BILLS PAID. A CAR 
AND GOOD CLOTHES ! 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN OUR LIVES, WE HAVE 
MONEY IN THE BANK! 


77K, H-O Blidg., Ci 


Date I read this offer.. mipsasiinin , 
baw ee eee eee ee 

















IT SEEMS UNBELIEV- 
ABLE! AND ONLYA 
FEW MONTHS AGO WE 
HAD NOTHING. ERNIE 
MILLER WILL NEVER 
KNOW HOW MUCH 
HAPPINESS THE 

1$000.00 CASH PRIZE 
S BROUGHT US. 

























| ! 
TODAY « 





ncinnati, Ohio. t 


e 
Wo ] Write your answer plainly here in a few words (not 
neg has Lh § wore than 20) 
ee ae i 
as’ me i RR 
Hundreds have already won in previous campaigns... | 
often when least expected. In fact, we already have [| B oo. 
paid over $80,000.00 in huge Cash Prizes and Awards. 
NOW it’s your opportunity to win a Real Fortune. | 8 
ne 





When answering advertisements say, ‘I saw it in Farm Journal.” 
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Sourwood Mountain 


Tiff sat down, facing him. The sheriff took 
a great chew of tobacco and offered the plug 
to Tiff gravely. Tiff declined it. 

“Don’t use it any more,” he said. 

“Helps a body think,” said the sheriff, 
and thought profoundly for a quarter of an 
hour. 

“Tiff,” he said, “you sure you told all 
you know about that oil dosing? Sure you 
didn’t give Swifty a tap on the head to 
quiet him down? You're a pretty stout 
fellow, Tiff, and might have tapped him 
harder than you aimed to.” 

Tiff arose angrily. “What do you want? 
Want me to say I knocked him in the head 
and threw him in the river?” 

“The fellows that fished him out,” said 
the sheriff steadily, “claim they found him 
above the bridge. The car had gone off be- 
low the bridge. It don’t stand to reason that 
he would drift’ upstream, does it? All I 
want is the truth, Tiff. Swifty was a crook 
and better off out of the way. I want to 
help you out, Tiff.” 

Tiff looked at him with admiration in his 
eyes. “Not hard to guess why you've held 
this job ten years, Sheriff,” he said. “You're 
a foxy old coot. But I can’t tell you a thing. 
I didn’t touch him except tie his hands and 
pour the oil down him. That's all.” 

The sheriff subsided. Chewed steadily 
for a while before speaking again. 

“Another thing that’s been puzzling me,” 
he said, “is where that strange woman com 
from, and who she is.” 

“What strange woman?” said Tiff, in- 


stantly alert. 

“Why,” said Coleman, “the morning after 
Swifty disappeared when I come down to 
the office there was a woman sitting out 
there on the steps as crazy as a loon. I took 
her over to the hospital and they said she 
was suffering from concussion from a fall 
or something. She never has come to yet, 
and nobody knows anything about her.” 

Tiff bounded to his feet. “It wasn’t a 
dream!” he shouted. “Sheriff, was she 
dressed in white?” 

“All in white,” said Coleman, “bare- 
footed with her hair down. If it'd been 
nighttime I don’t know whether I'd come 
up to her or not,” he added humorously. 
“Why?” 

Tiff told him and Coleman chuckled 
again. Sobered suddenly. 

“She come from towards the river, you 
say?” he said. “There must be a connection. 
I'll call Doc Smalley and see if she knows 
anything. If she would only come around I 
believe she could tell us something.” 


H: CALLED the _ doc- 


tor’s home and learned that the doctor was 
at the hospital with an urgent case. Leaving 
word for the doctor to call him or to come 
around to his office, the sheriff hung up. 
“Believe I'll call Eb Ragle, too,” he said. “I 
believe that little cuss lied to me.” 

“What's Eb got to do with this?’ 

“He found the body. Him and Ransome 
Horneday. But Eb swears it was hooked on 
their trot line above the bridge.” 

“Of course he would say that,” Tiff 
pointed out, “because their trot line is above 
the bridge. But they’ve got a fish trap below 
the bridge, and I'll bet money they caught 
him while raising the box. They didn’t want 
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to tell about the trap because it’s against 
the law to use them.”’ 

The sheriff slapped his leg. “Believe 
you're right!’ he exclaimed, and called Eb. 

Eb promised to come right in, and did. 
He was plainly nervous when he appeared. 

‘Now, Eb,” said the sheriff sternly, “you 
said you caught that body above the bridge 
on your trot line, didn’t you.” 

‘If you don’t believe that trot line is above 
the bridge,” said Eb, “you go down there 
and look. We always keep it there.” 

“IT know that,” said the sheriff, sull eyeing 
him, “but you keep your trap below the 
bridge, don’t your” 

Eb flinched. Coleman saw he had hit. 

“Come on, Eb,” he said, “‘let’s have the 
straight of it. Forget about the blamed fish 
trap. [I won't bother you about it.” 

Eb brightened instantly. ‘‘That’s differ- 
ent,” he said. “Yes, we caught him below 
the bridge. We've got a trap there and have 
been baiting that hole with corn to get the 
fish to usin’ around it. Ransome was fishing 
for the trap with a long pole with a hook 
on it and he brought up something. Said it 
was too light for the box, and I put my hand 
out to see what it was. It was darkish, and 
I got a handful of hair and fell right off the 
boat backwards, for I knew what it was the 
minute my hand hit it. There ain’t no mis- 
taking a human person’s head.” 

The sheriff nodded. ‘Why didn’t you tell 
the truth in the first place?” he asked. 

“Didn't think it would make any differ- 
ence where we said we found him,” said Eb. 
“Don’t believe it does yet. He could have 
drifted, couldn’t he?’ 

“Drifted upstream?” said Coleman scorn- 
fully. “Get on out of here before I jug you!” 


Ep LEFT with much 


more haste than dignity. Hardly had he 
gone before the telephone rang. The sheriff 
answered it and spoke briefly. 

“It was Doc Smalley,” he said. “He 
wants me to come right over to the hos- 
pital. The woman is conscious now. Wait 


’ 


right here till I come back.” 

It seemed a long wait for Tiff, although 
it was really less than half an hour before 
his quick step rang on the sidewalk. He 
was stepping briskly and his face was 
lighted up when he entered. 

“Tiff,” he said, smiting the young feilow 
a mighty blow on the back, “you can pull 
your freight for home whenever you're a 
mind to. We don’t need you any longer.” 

A heavy load fell away from Tiff when 
the sheriff told him that, but he did not 
move an inch. 

“I’m as anxious to get away from here as 
any man ever was!” he stated, “but I want 
to know the why and wherefore.” 

“That's easy,’ said Coleman cheerfully. 
‘Who do you suppose that woman is?” 

‘Never was worth a cent guessing,” said 
Tiff, looking hard at him. “Never expect 
to be.” 

“She was Swifty’s wife,” said Coleman, 
and paused to let it sink in. 

“Swifty deserted her,” he continued, 
“long before he ever came here. But she got 
wind of him and hunted him up. The day 
you gave Swifty that dose of castor oil she 
walked out to meet him, having learned 
from Steve that he was out this way. She 
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met him just outside of town. Naturally 
Swifty did not want her here because he had 
posed as an unmarried man, so he turned 
the car and was taking her across the river to 
put her on a train there and send her back 
where she come from. She wasn’t in for it, 
and they had a fight for control of the car 
and it went off the fill at the river. She got 
a bad knock and Swifty got worse. The rest 
you know already.” 

“Sonofagun!”” said Tiff. 

“I'm real glad it’s turned out this way,” 
said Coleman, rubbing his hands. “‘She’s-a 
pretty decent sort, and will come into his 
property here, and needs it, and it lets you 
off clean as a whistle.” 

“Son-of-a-gun!” said Tiff again, rising. 

“Now then,” said Coleman, grinning, 
“get your hide out of here before I kick 
you out!” 

“Cut loose!” said Tiff shaking hands with 
him warmly. “I need a good boost anyway. 
I'm in a hurry.” 


Tarte o'clock in the 


morning, and Mitt and Nanny had_ never 
gone to bed. They were sitting out on the 
front porch, trying to reconcile themselves 
to the situation which had left them stunned. 

“It beats thunder,” said Mitt bitterly, 
“how things will turn on people! Here we 
had things coming fine and now where are 
we?’ He mouoned towards the swamp 
now filled with as rank a growth of corn as 
ever shot a tassel. “You can nearly hear it 
grow clear up here,” he said. “Now I don’t 
care if it never grows another inch. I won't 
even shuck it this fall!” 

“Ten years!” Nanny kept saying. “Ten 
years! We'll be old and grey headed then!” 
Then she fell to crying again. 

That made Mitt savage. It always made 
him savage to see his sister cry. “Nanny!” 
he said. “Stop it. Tiff can light out of here. 
Coleman won't look very hard for him!” 

Nanny shook her head. “No,” she said 
positively, “Not that way.” 

Silence then. The moon, just a_ sickly 
rim now, had come up. Why does a late 
rising moon always look so ghostly? A chill 
wind sprang up, Nanny shivered and moved 
closer to Mitt. Stiffened suddenly, then 
stood erect, listening = 

Suddenly she began to laugh hysterically. 
“Mitt!” she cried, “Tiff’s coming back! 
Hear him singing?” 

Mitt arose as though a powerful, tem- 
pered spring had been released under him. 

“Dogged if it isn’t!” he exclaimed. 

Far up the road towards town Tiff was 
coming, singing, or rather, bellowing, his 
old favorite, “Sourwood Mountain.” They 
could hear every word. 

Nanny hugged Mitt ecstatically, and Mitt 
laughed. Tiff dropped down into a hollow 
and they lost the song for a little time. 
When he emerged on the hill he was finish- 
ing the last verse, and his great voice ren- 
dered the distance nothing. 

“I gotta girl and you've got none—” he 
bellowed. 

“Quick, Nan,” said Mitt, convulsed with 
laughter, “get in the house and shut the 
door! He’s starting on that ‘Liza’ song!” 

Nanny squeezed his arm and giggled. 

“Let him sing it!” she said happily. “I 
can stand it if you can!” 
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FIRE HAS A HOLIDAY ON A MICHIGAN FARM 


The Farm Fire Tax 


By John Merwin 


}==y) HOW much fire tax do you pay? It’s 
Se easy to figure out, if you don’t know. 
lake the total loss from fires on farms in the 
United States and divide it by the number 


of tarms. 
Based on the loss from fires in 1933, 
which are the latest figures I have, the fire 


tax amounts to about $16 a farm. The losses 
of farm houses, barns and nearby buildings 


in 1933 from fire amounted to $100,000,000. 


Fire Prevention Lags Behind 


O LESS authority than D. J. Price, 
N principal engineer in the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, recently made this astounding 
statement on farm fire prevention: 

“We have made great advances in the 
United States toward the solution of some 
of our economic and social problems. The 
very unsatisfactory status of farm fire pre- 
vention, however, remains much as it was 

half century ago. 

“We have, of course, better fire fighting 
equipment and vastly better roads for the 
transfer of such equipment from the towns 
and cities to the country than was the case 
50 years ago. We have also made some 
advance in the establishment of special fire 
protection organizations in some rural com- 
munities. 

“But with all this advancement in the 
control of old dangers, there have come 
new risks and new fire hazards from such 
causes as defective electric wiring, incuba- 
tors and brooders, oil stoves, water heaters, 
the careless handling and storage of gasoline 
and kerosene, etc., so that as regards the 
actual reduction of the total losses from 
farm fires we do not seem to have made 
much headway. 

“Certainly as one travels about the United 
States, either by train or automobile, the 
frequent spectacle of charred ruins of farm 
houses, barns, and other buildings is a grim 
reminder of a great national unsolved prob- 
cm. 

\ large share of the farm fires (15% per 
cent over a period of years) comes from 
defective chimneys and flues. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters tells of a Ken- 
tucky fire incident that illustrates how in- 
sidious a hazard the defective flue can be: 

‘About noon a small blaze was discevered 


in the roof near the chimney leading from 
the kitchen, but it was soon extinguished 
with litthe damage and nothing more was 
thought of it. That night, about ten o'clock, 
the owner, who had been sitting in a front 
room of the house, started to go upstairs to 
bed. Upon reaching the attic he discovered 
that the rear of the building under the roof 
was a mass of flames. In spite of frantic 
efforts on his part and that of his neighbors 
the entire structure was consumed, with an 
uninsured loss of $16,000.” 

Nearly half of all farm fires are due to 
unknown causes—causes such as bad chim- 
neys, lightning, sparks on combustible roofs, 
matches, petroleum products, spontaneous 
ignition, stoves and furnaces, etc. 

As to methods of prevention, we know 
all that is needed. Our tremendous losses 
are due to failure to use the knowledge we 
have. In other words, carelessness. 


Fire Protection Program 


HIS program of fire protection for 
country sections is suggested: 

1. Organization, equipment, training, 
and maintenance of a rural fire department 
in every community. 

2. Arrahgement for suitable fire alarm 
systems to assure prompt fire department 
service. 

3. Provision of adequate water storage 
facilities on farms and near rural public 
buildings for fire-fighting purposes. 

4. Installation, maintenance, and correct 
use of proper fire extinguishers and fire ap- 
pliances in farm and rural buildings. 

5. Provision for runways for fire depart- 
ment pumpers to available streams and 
ponds, to prevent miring and to assure 
prompt service. 

6. So much for the programm. With so 
many active farm groups, such as farm bu- 
reaus, granges, 4-H clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, etc., why not establish compe- 
tition in this field of fire prevention? This 
would give groups an opportunity to try 
for honors in organizing fire departments, 
searching out fire hazards and removing 
them, getting farmers to buy ladders and 
fire extinguishers, demonstrating fire fight- 
ing, having fire prevention taught in local 
schools, etc. 
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Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
Tibitcliilsemmeectilelela 





Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing right on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
CLIP COWS ¢Ass 











easy. better way 
ed 

Clipmaster 
Clipped cows give 
cleaner milk, better 







SY 


° ; on. Se 
milk with lower bac- iA 9 MALLEF 
teria count. Quickly cleaned a EA 
by simply wiping with damp ~7- RIP 
cloth. Good dairy practice Tu em@M—ULUIe 
requires cow clipping. Some Hi ‘ 
statesdemand it. Clipmaster 
is the fastest, coolest, easiest- , MORE 
to-use clipper ever made. 78 POWER 
Smaller Y-GRIP hand- 

iece only 2 inches thick contains powerful motor. 

erfect balance. Air-cooled. Ball-bearing.Only $16.95 
for 110 volts AC or DC. Other voltages $2.00 ad- 
ditional. Slightly ry West of Denver. At your 
dealer’s or send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send 
for F REE catalog of Stewart electricand hand-power 
Clipping and Shearing machines. Made and guaran- 
teed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5574 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 45 Years Making Quality Products. 





The Improved 
KEYSTONE Dehorner 


This is the most efficient Dehorner 
to be found the world over. It has 
been improved at several important 
points greatly enhancingitsstrength, 
cutting ability and length of life. 

Write today for Catalog pricing and 
describing Keystone and other Dehorners, also Bullstafis, 
Calf Feeders and other Cattle Specialties. 


James Scully, Box104,Pomeroy,Pa.- 


EDWARD ROOFING 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\ Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
—4 weather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1001-1051 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, O10 


H. & Z. Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical 
for farmers. Saws firewood, 
shingles, posts, etc. Ripping 
table can be attached. Write, 
FREE CATALOG all! kinds 
saws, engines, etc.—direct to 
you at lowest factory prices. 
Special auto units, 10-20 belt 
h.p., $25.50 up. H. & Z. Concrete Mixer 
—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 30 Belleville, Pa. 


Standard é Walsh 
G: rden Tractors 


Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, gm 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
r Fru and Poultry Men. 

Mow 1 & 2 Cylinder Models 
end Lawns Write for Free Ca 

STANDARD ENGINE 
Pinneapolia Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
230Como Ave. 2409 Chestnut St. 
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New Partner in an Old Friend 


VVhat Farm Journal Now Means to You 





% Farm Journal has been changed to bring it 
abreast of your own needs, yet you'll find it fa- 
miliar in tone, homey, easy to read, and with the 
same sound principles which have made Farm 
Journal the champion of farmers’ interests for 
58 years. Its Fair Play policy still stands. 

*% Farm Journal, as you see it today in this 60- 
page number, gives you a taste of what’s to come 


—new services, finer appearance, more reading — 
everything bigger and better. 

. Wales B. Pukia. the new Editorial Director, 
promises timeliness and a variety of new inter- 
ests. The Publisher announces a succession of big 
issues, all beautifully printed and so chock- full 
of interest, you will ‘wonder how we can give so 
much for so little. 


THESE NEW FEATURES 


NEW EDITORIAL POWER 

* As has been announced elsewhere, 
Walter B. Pitkin, and many new special 
editorial writers of national reputation 
have been added to the large editorial 
staff of Farm Journal. 


REGIONAL FARM NEWS 

* A staff of trained farm writers in 
important farming and legislative cen- 
ters all over the United States report 
and interpret last-minute farm infor- 
mation so vital today to you and every 
member of your family. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 
* From our Washington office, a 


trained observer, interprets national 


news as it affects farmers. Because of 
our new fast printing this news is pub- 
lished in time so you can act promptly 
when action is needed. 


WOMEN’S OWN SECTION 

* The new Farm Journal has a com- 
plete section for its women readers. 
Since the home is the hub around 
which farm life turns we expect the 
men will peep into these pages too, 
but Mary R. Reynolds says she is edit- 
ing this section for farm women and 
we think you'll agree she knows how 
to suit women living in the country. 


FINEST STORIES AND FICTION 

* The best long and short stories 
money can buy, by world famous fic- 
tion writers appear in Farm Journal. 
Two or more in every issue. Also poetry 
and new cheerful inspirational articles. 


PICTURES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

* More pictures in every issue. Illus- 
trations and paintings by the finest 
artists. Real farm news picture page. 
Beautiful covers, and many interesting 
photographs. 


BEGIN WITH THIS ISSUE 


QUICK DELIVERY 

* Your copy of this issue came to 
you earlier. All future issues will arrive 
about the same time each month. Giant 
presses operating at terrific speed make 
this possible. 1,100,000 copies of Farm 
Journal are printed and mailed in 4 
days—a modern miracle. 


NEW ARTICLES AND FEATURES 


* Current technical farm informa- 
tion. Unusual discussions on matters 
relating to the farm and home. New 
features on farm administration, rural 
taxation, and every other subject touch- 
ing upon rural life. 


x * * 


The new Farm Journal has a sparkle 
you will enjoy. It’s full of life and pep; 
help, inspiration, advice and entertain- 
ment. Read every page from cover to 
cover. Don’t miss a single one. 


SHOW IT TO ALL YOUR FAIENDS 


After your friends have looked over this copy, they will al] 
want it right away, because it’s so new and different. Get 
their orders quick—nowhere can they get a big magazine 
like Farm Journal at 4 years for $1.00, 2 years for 50 cents, 





Subscription Urder Coupon 
FARM JOURNAL, WASHINGTON SQUABE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send Farm Journal. years to me 


Name _. i 
Address 

Also send it years to the following new subscriber 
ere 3 
Address _. 


_for these subscriptions 


Enclosed is $________— 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 4 YEARS $1.00; 2 YEARS 50c; 1 YEAR 25e 





or one year on trial for 25 cents. Thcre’s a space on the 
coupon for a new subscriber. Add more paper if you have 
others to send in. 

By telling everyone about the new Farm Journal, and 
sending in their subscriptions, you will do your friends a 
favor and help us too. 


NOW ABOUT YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION 
Look at the address printed in the margin on the back of 
this copy. If it says 535, D35, or M36, it is expiring or 
about to run out. Then send your dollar in quick for an- 
other 4 years. Use the subscription order coupon in the 
corner of this page—it’s for your convenience. 

You'll need Farm Journal more than ever—don’t let it 
lapse or you'll be sure to miss something important. 

* * * 

And don’t forget Mr. Patterson’s request to write us 
what you think about our new Farm Journal. We would all 
like to know. Perhaps you can suggest some way to make 
it even more valuable to you. Farm. Journal is your maga- 
zine, and every issue must satisfy you. 
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Milk 
Ahead — 


eds should be comparatively 
low in that area, what is more natural than 
the tendency to feed more grains to dairy 
and thus to produce and sell a larger 
umount of buttertat? 

What about the market for dairy prod- 
Reports indicate that the consumption 
Huid milk, cream, butter and cheese has 
rvwhere during the depression. 
For the first quarter of 1935 the apparent 
consumption of cheese was about 1 per cent 
the same period of 1934 while 
consumption of butter was 19 


other grain fe 


COWS 


ucts? 
clined ev 
than for 


a apparent 


per cent less for the same period. 


One reason for the decrease in the con- 
sumption of butter during the first quarter 
of 1935 was the high retail price. This was 
due to scarcity caused largely by the fact 
that farmers were short of feeds and could 
not feed their dairy cows heavily during the 
winter months. The trade output of butter 
during the first three months of 1935 was 


about 85,000,000 pounds below that of a 


year ago. 
Dry Figures, But Look 

let’s take a look 
prices. On February 12, 
retail price of butter per 
New York, 
Adlanta, 
Milwau- 
and 


RY as figures are, 
recent butter 
1935, the av age 
Boston was 42.6 cents; 
Philadelphia, 44.5 cents; 
42.60 cents; 
Louisville, 43.2 cents, 


pound in 
44.0 cents; 
4.5 cents; Chicago, 


kee, 41.0 cents; 


Seattle, 42.0 cents. 
declined to 


Butter prices have 
levels since February and cold storage stocks 


seasonal 


of creamery butter on July 1 were over 
96,000,000 pounds, compared with about 
70,000,000 pounds, July 1934, and a little 


more than 91,000,000 pounds for the last 


five year average for July During March 
1935, Imports of butter amounted to 
4,900,000 pounds compared with 29,000 


pounds in March 1934. During the first 
quarter of 1935, the production of oleo- 
margarine was 46,000,000 pounds greater 
than during the same three months of last 
that the con- 
that he makes 
Some con- 


It should be recognized 


sumer’s appetite changes; 


shifts in the purchase of food. 
sumers reduce their purchases of fluid milk 
and butter when the price gets beyond their 
Some will transfer their pur- 

products. It is claimed that 
families on relief reduce their purchases of 
dairy products, especially fluid milk by 25 to 
when they are given cash in- 


p Te ke tbooks 


chases to other 


30 per cent, 


ad of food orders. 


The Long Look Ahead 


need of dairy farmers is a 
power of con- 


HE crying 
sustained purchasing 
sumers. It seems likely that industrial pro- 
factory payrolls, and factory em- 
ployment will be stronger during the next 
several months compared with conditions 
which have recently prevailed. There is an 
optimistic 
The general price level of all commodities 
gradually to rise. For dairymen 
this is a good thing. A gradual rise in the 
price level of all things pulls the prices of 
lairy products up with it. It would be too 
optmistic, to expect consumption 
ot | dees products on the old per capita level 


duction, 


tone. 


is tending 


however, 
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during the next several months. In other 
words, dairymen will probably be faced with 
about the present level of per capita con- 
sumption for some time. 

Looking ahead three or four years, why, 
the outlook for dairy farmers seems better 
than the outlook for the immediate future. 
There are substantial indications that farm- 
ers because of feed shortage and good prices 
for veal, and comparatively low prices for 
mature dairy animals have slaughtered a 
much larger number of veal calves during 
the past year, for reports show about 11 per 
cent less yearling heifers and heifer calves 
being kept for milk cows. This has been 
the practice of dairy farmers for years and 
it will probably continue for some ume. 

When cow prices reach a point where they 
are discouraging to those who have cows to 
sell, there has always been a tendency for 
farmers to get rid of more of their heifer 
calves. Since about 1929 cow prices on the 
whole have shown a tendency downward. 
This tendency may prevail for a while. Then 
in another year or two we may see dairy 
cow prices become fairly well stabilized. 


The Next Dairy Peak 
S' IMEWHERE around 1936 or 1937 dairy 


cow prices will tend to rise in relation to 

and reach a peak again about 
This statement is based on the 
analysis of cow prices in relation to other 
things and how they have behaved for the 
past 50 years. This action of prices of dairy 
cows in relation to other things has pro- 
duced what is known as the dairy cow 
cycle. 

No weather prophet would ignore any 
of the weather signs, and neither should an 
economist overlook any factors in the dairy 
situation. Hence, reference to milk control 
boards. All of the New England states and 
some others have established milk control 
boards. 

At first these boards were looked upon as 
emergency agents to stabilize fluid milk 
prices and to aid farmers, milk dealers and 
consumers. In New Jersey, the milk board 
was established by law and started to oper- 
ate June 1, 1933. The average price of milk 
in New Jersey for 1932 had been $1.48 per 
cw. 

What happened to prices in 1933? In Jan- 
uary, 1933, milk was $1.27; in February, 
$1.32; in March, $1.26; in April, $1.31; in 
May, $1.31. The milk board got on the job 
June 1, and the average price for June of 
that year was $2.02. Between August, 1933 
and April, 1935, the average price of 3.5 
milk to New Jersey farmers has not been 
less than $2.18 for any one month—that was 
the price for the month of May, 1934. The 
average price for April, 1935, was $2.52. 


Prices Under Milk Control 


ID the better price under milk control 

stimulate production? The number of 
cows and heifers two years old and older in 
New Jersey increased in 1935 over 1934 by 
5 per cent. The state of Florida showed a 
similar increase in the number of dairy ani- 
mals kept for milk production. These were 
the only two states that showed as high a 
percentage increase. Recent reports indicate 
too that receipts of milk in New York and 
the Metropolitan area from New Jersey for 
the first four months of 1935 were 8.2 per 
cent greater than for the same four months 
of 1934. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


Proven Exterminator that Won’t 
Mill Livestock, Poultry, Dogs, Cats, 
Baby Chicks—Gets Rats Every Time 


K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Oven-dried 
process which insures maximum strength. Used 
by County Agents in most rat-killing campaigns. 
Sold by druggists, seed merchants, poultry supply 
dealers. Remember, every rat on your place costs 
you at least $2 a year. Kill them sure with the 
original, genuine K-R-O. Results or mo 

back. n’t waste time and money on ineffec- 
tive imitations. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


_KILLS-RATS-ON LY 










A Papec will reduce your 
feed costs, give you better 
rations and make your 
home-grown feeds go 
further! Grinds small 
grains, ear corn, snapped 
corn, hay and fodder all 
equally well because it 
has governor-controlled, self-feed rolls. Rever- 
sible hammers. Grinds fine or coarse. No burrs. 
No jack shaft. Seven models, all ruggedly built 
for long years of trouble-free service. Rigidly 
guaranteed to outgrind any other hammer mill on 
equal power. For full information send name and 
address on margin of thisad. State power avail- 
able. Papec Machine Co., 1410 North Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 

Also Feed Mixers, Hay Choppers, Ensilage Cutters 


APEC 


HAMMER MIL 
| OTTAWA | Keleomey-\ 44 












Make Money?! 3°08.3.°2 0)": poss pore 


than 10 men. Ottawa a. opera’ eS mee 4 5 
porn AL. wt x b fen ne fer other 


work. 30 OAYS Th 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., mix Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 





DIESEL- 
GASOLINE - KEROSENE 
Enclosed « Self-Oiling « Roller Bearing 


A size and style for every purpose. Most 

economical power for farm or factory. Put 

one to work and watch it ger S foriteelf. Sold 
ee toda 





Direct From Factory to 
for FREE Catalog and Literature. 
TE ENGINE ‘WORKS 


1627 Oakland Ave. 209) So. 2nd St. 
KANSAS CITY HARRISBURG, PA. 


y 




















Save up to $40 on a fast, close-skimming, easy- 
turning Galloway Separator. All latest um- 
provements including ball bearings and stain- 
less steel discs. Big trade-in allowance. Easiest terms. 
Writs for big new FREE cataiog and 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER, 


WALT AG 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the Ist of 
the month pre- 
ceding the 
month of publi- 
cation. 





Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 
$3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 


The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
tration, 45 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 


IN all cases 
cash mustac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 
tisers are asked 
to give ref- 
erences. 




















POULTRY 
New HampsHire 





One of the 
Largest and ORIGINAL Breeders 
Learn about this profitable breed. 32-page illustrated “4 
free. Explains 8-point Balanced Breeding Program 
excelled for livability, growth, production. NEW H AMP. 
SHIRE ROCKS a superior Cross Bred Broiler Chick now 
available. 3 isfaction guaranteed. 
‘ode Compliance Certificate No. 75 


HUBBARD FARMS, Box 92, Waipole, N. H. 


CA raising PR ROYAL birds- 
Ss IN Orders waiting for 

hundreds of thousands 
Easy toraise. You get your money for them when 
only 25 days old. Particulars and a picture book 
for 3-ct. stamp. Write today to 


PR Co., 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


SAL 7" S QUAL ITY CHICKS. Barred, Buff, W hite 
Roc Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons, Minorcas, 
$7. oo -_100; Silver Laced, Columbian Wyandottes, $7.50 
100; Giants and Brahmas, $9 50—100; White Leg- 
horns, $6.45; Heavy Mixed, $6.45— 100; Assorted Mixed, 
$5.50—100. Chicks postpaid, live arrival guaranteed. 
We hatch the year round. 
Salem Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 


SEX GUARANTEED Cc *HIC KS at Lowest Prices 
Day old cockerels and pullets. All leading breeds. High- 
est Quality. Missouri Accredited. Free Catalog 
Clardy Hatchery, Route 7, Ethel, Missouri 
DAVIS CHICKS for broilers. Barred, Buff. White 
Rocks, Wyandottes and Reds, also Leghorns. Write for 
catalogue = fall prices. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Ind 


WORL D's! L WARGEST Cc hick P roducers. Leading breeds 
Also hybrids; sexed chicks. Now hatching. Prompt de- 
livery. Low prices. Catalog Free. 

Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo 


POULTRY TRIBUNE—Leading powers magazine 
Five years $1.00; six months trial 10c in U. 8 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Leer, Illinois 
BLAC KHEAD IN TU RKEYS _ prevented, treated. 
Protect your flock this easy way. Pint $1.75, Quart $2.75 
Williams Turkey Tonic, Monticello, Illinois 























“BY F Y FAR THE BE ST” say readers who subscribe to all 
poultry journals. 35 cents, twelve issues. Four years, $1. 
Sample free. Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa. 


DOGS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 
four year old redbone and bluetick coonhounds, fast wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker, rabbit and fox broke 
Priced to sell on trial with written purchase money back 
guarantee. Reference furnished. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT and combination 
hunting hounds, also bird dogs: shipped for trial. Write 
for free literature showing pictures. State dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, large size, wide 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true solid tree barker. 
Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. $25.00 twenty 
days’ trial. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky 

200 HUNTING HOUNDS. Pointers Setters. Cheap. 
Trial. Young dogs. Old Dogs. Trained. Untrained. 
Part Payments. Catalogue. Kaskaskia, _CHL, Herrick, Ill. 


RABBIT HUNTERS, ATTENTION! Write for free 
description of my thoroughly trained rabbit hounds before 
you buy. Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


WORLD'S LARGEST KENNELS Offers Quality Hunt- 
ing Dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. Literature Free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-10, Herrick, Ill 


WHITE COLLIE PUPS, the most beautiful specimens 
the dog World can offer. Home guards, loyal companions, 
Stamp for Catalogue. Comrade Kenn Galion, Ohio 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Sette Straight Cooners, 
( ‘ombination Hunters, Rabbit and For Hounds, Cheap, 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, III. 


oe. ¥ buys my 2 year old fullblooded coonhound, shipped 
.D. Free description 
Brummett Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


FARMS 


a 
STROUTS NEW CATALOG JUST OUT! The pick of 
10,000 farms in 22 states from the Ozarks to California 
and Oregon, from Mississippi to Maine and Florida. 
Greatest collection of bargains ever shown, many with 
harvested crops, livestock & equipment for immediate 
money-making operation. Save money & time; write 
today for FREE copy. 
Strout Agency, 255-FB, 4th Ave., N. Y. City 





















INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY assured, “North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive literature, im- 
Po vice. Mention state 
W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW DEAL in farms, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Rents are cheaper, 
ices lower. New low rates. Write for Free Book. E. C. 
eedy, Dept. 1228, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. — 
800 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free awe Ask for booklet No. 28 and about re- 
duced ra Address: 
R. s. ae, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANT TO HEAR from owner of | property for sale or 


trade. Details free 
. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 


0. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed 
Catalogue. Originators 
L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 


RAISE GOATS for Profit and ‘Health. Monthly maga- 
zine 5e yearly; 5 months 10c 
Deirs Goat Journal, Dept. 17, Fairbury, Nebraska 


COWS OR MARES slow to settle? Use Black Lily 
(STIKS-EM), before service. Proven Remedy. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 85c per cow, $2.20 for 4, postpaid. 
Stockman's catalogue free. 

Haines Holstein Farms, 442, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mo 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED—Old established manufacturer will 
finance responsible man with complete stock guar- 
anteed food products, farm and household necessities. 
Very pleasant work. Excellent opportunity for good 
living and extra money to save every week. Pays better 
than most occupations B. M. Anderson sold over 
$402.70. A. M. Karel over $347.48 and H. E. McMillen 
over $314.15 in one week. No slack seasons or layoffs. 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for No-Investment 
offer 

MecConnon and C ompany, | Room 74KT, Winona, Minn. 











SMEN QUICK. Cash 


STARK NEEDS 1,000 8 SALE 
nay Weekly Hundreds make $200.00 in month. Easy, 
nteresting Outdoor Work. Spare time or Full 
Time. No Cash or Experience needed. Write quick for 
free Sales Making Outfit and weekly pay Plan. If you 
can't sell—buy Stark Trees Write for Catalog. 
Stark Nurseries, Box C-410, Louisiana, Mo. — 






SHOE Manufacturer’ s sales divis sion wants men. C om- 
plete lines of dress and work shoes for entire family. 
Also special bargains as low as $1.98. Guaranteed qual- 
ity. Good pay every day and your own shoes at whole- 
sale prices. No experience needed. 3 line outfit free. 
he Sa eoeaaes Shoe System, Dept. R7, Chippewa 
Falls, is 


MAN WANTED in each county as Direct Representative 
of well known oil company. Sell small town and farm trade 
on easy credit terms. Big business right now taking orders 
for immediate and spring delivery. Experience not neces- 
sary. No investment required. Chance for immediate 
steady income. Write P. + Webster, General Manager, 
170 Standard Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MEN WANTED AT ONC E to call on stores with biggest 
line 5¢e and 10c necessities. Self-Selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Cement, 
101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept. 49-PD, 1956 8S. Troy, Chicago. 
FARM JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for 
men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. 
Steady work with good pay. Special training given. Write 
giving age, reference, complete address and telephone 
number to 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS: SMASH GO PRICES. Santos Coffee 12c 
Ib. 4-oz. Vanilla 84%ec. Razor Blades 10 for Biac. 100 
sticks Chewing Gum l12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
l4c. 150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Missouri 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established 1889. Big Earnings. No capital or 
experience needed. Write for free particulars. 

Raw leigh’s, Box J J-1-FJN, Freeport, Illinois 


I WANT MEN for local tea and coffee routes. Make up 
to $42.50 a week to start No experience needed but 
must give prompt service to families on your route. 
Automobile given if you qualify 
Write Albert Mills, 9034 Monmouth, ¢ incinnati, Ohio. 
SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT for married women $15 
weekly and your dresses Free representing nationally 
known F ashion Frocks. No canvassing. No investment. 
Send your dress size 
Fashion F veka, Dept. L-1086, Cincinnaté& Ohio. 
STRANGE CHEMICAL SPONGE cleans cars like 
magic. Banishes auto-washing drudgery. Sells on sight. 
150% profit. Outfit free. 
Kristee Mfg., Dept. 260, Akron, Ohio. 
MARRIED WOMAN to give away free samples ; quality 
flavoring and make customers. Up to $3 in an hour. 
Easy. Actual samples free. Send no money. Write 
Blair, Dept. 533-K, Lynchburg, Va. 
MAKE MORE MONEY taking orders Shirts, Ties, Un- 
derwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Jackets, Pants, 
Uniforms. Write Quick. Nimrod C ompany, Department 
163, 4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
$2.00 HOURLY with new, scientific cream that mends all 
cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and thread. 
Stands laundering Free sample. 
Sewnomore, P-762, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota ~ ne a ns 
ADDRESSING—Mailing Circulars, at home, for Mail 
Dealers. Earn $15 weekly. Stamp brings particulars. 
Wilson Company, Dept. F, Long Beach, California 
MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products “at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience ne yuaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemnico, 85, Parkridge, Illinois 
“UKO”" CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 
water. Saves soap. Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 

















FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 





lletin showing 

rts of America who con- 

ed them. Pal’ for 10 cents. Address 
103 Main Street, NEW CITY. N.Y. 


names of pave 
tinuously buy all rab 
ENTERP se co. os 








2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of 
rats. Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on 
care and working. 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New London, Ohio. 





TRAPS, SNARES, SCENTS, Trappers’ Supplies. ‘Lowest 
prices; | ane service. Write new catalogue 
iowe Fur Co., Dept. ‘T. Coopers Mills, Maine 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US. ‘We pay up to Five Dollars 
each. Large book and copy of American Rabbit Farmer 
gives full details. Ten Cents. Address 

Outdoor Enterprise, Box 7, Holmes Park, Mo. 








FROG RAISING 





Raise Frogs For Us. 


We pay up to $5.00 dozen for “‘Nufond 

Breeder lays 10, coe aay yearly. Sosteard 
ponds start 1” c aasate suitable. 
Write for FRE FROG 8 

American Frog Canning a (150-T). New Ori ans, La. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


BURPEE’'S CROCUS—12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) 
for only 10¢; 125 bulbs for only $1.00; 200 bulbs for only 
$1.50. All sent postpaid. All best colors, mixed. Burpee’s 
Bulb Book, free. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 889 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 


















“PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5c AND UP. Yellow 
and Blood Red Delicious, Grapevines 3c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Pecans, Berries. Ornamentals. Free 
Catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 126, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee.”’ 


G ROW MUSHROOMS ALL year round—a steady in 
come indoors, in cellar, shed or stable. Exclusive new 
process. Bigger, better, quicker crops—more money for 
you! Book free. 

American Mushroom Industries, Dept. 397, Toronto, Ont. 


HARDY AL FAL LF A SE E D $6.90 Grimm. Alfalfa $8.90, 
Sweet Clover $3.50. All 60 Ib. bushel. Track ¢ ‘oncordia. 
Return seed if not satisfied 

Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 





GINSENG SEED FOR SALE Good, ‘sound water 
tested seeds, 35 years experience. Write for price and 
quantity w wanted. Price Reasonable 

M. H. Keil, R. D. 2, Warren, Pa. 











WHOLESALE DARWIN TULIPS. 75 large, ¥8 medium 
and 75 small, $2.00 postpaid. Plant NOW. Gladiolus 
same. Montrose Gladiolus Gardens, Montrose, South 
Dakota. 








BERRY PLANTS—100. Lowest rate. Order until Dee. 
Raspberry—1 yr., bearing Cumberland §&.85, $1.35; 
Latham $1.10, $1.75. Strawberry—Dunlap 8.65 Masto- 
don $1.00. 

The Bond Nursery, New Buffalo, Michigan 
NEW TIMOTHY 99% % pure $2.00 per bushel Red 
Clover $10.80. Alfalfa $8.90. Samples Free 

Frank Sinn, Box 409, C ferinds, lowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ttt, 
BRIDGEPORT HOSPITAL School of Nursing, Bridge 
port. Connecticut. 400 beds—offers three year course to 
nigh school graduates meeting college entrance require- 
ments. Experience includes Psychiatry, Communicable 
Diseases and Visiting Nursing. Apply to Director, School 
of Nursing, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 























ME N WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile me 
chanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
small. For free booklet write. 

Nashville Auto School. Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 








$105-$175 MONTH START. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
Men—women. Prepare now for next announced exam- 
inations. Common education sufficient. Full particulars 
—list positions, FREE. Write today sure. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. B25, Rochester, _- 4 


REAL JOBS OPEN—Auto Mechanical Field, ‘Aviation 
zoe $35.00-75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ training — you. 

Write for Big Opportunity Book and Special Low Tuition 
Now. McSweeney Schools, Dept. 13-22, Cleveland, Ohio, 
or Kansas City, Mo. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Write for Free Catalog Listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bough t.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 


WANTED— NAMES OF MEN "desiring to “qualify for 
outdoor jobs; $1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol Parks; 
protect me. 
rite Modern Institute, M46, Denv er, Colo. _ 


FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write. 
Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 

















When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in Farm Journal” 
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‘Shining Heads Above Us”’ 


Continued from page 40 


cotton. The cotton absorbs the excess oil 
and dirt. 

Don’t “put things” on your hair without 
knowing all about the product you are 
using. Many unsatisfactory permanent 


waves are the result of so-called harmless 
rinses. Of course you can brighten your 
hair, beautifully, with a manufactured rinse, 
but make certain you are using one that 
carries the endorsement of reliable persons. 
There are good ones on the market and 
they'll add lovely highlights to your hair 
and not harm it in the least. They contain 
no metallic substances, are not dyes, for 
they wash off with the next shampoo. Do 
try one if you see that your hair is faded. 

Get alone one day soon and have a per- 
fectly grand time fussing with your hair. 
Part it some other way or don’t part it at 
all or arrange it higher on your head. The 
“brush-up”” movement is the rage at the 
moment and it is flattering to most women. 
One feels gayer, sort of elegant, with hair 
sweeping up from the brow, temples and 
neck. Curls low on the neck are taboo, es- 
pecially for the older woman. To keep a 
nice neck line (if your hair is short) run the 
hair brush sideways, from ear to ear, at the 


hairline. This trains the hair to a swirl 
effect and is so much more attractive than 
straight hair clinging down in wispy pieces. 
\s you know, it’s impossible to keep the 
very short hairs curled and brushing them 
to the side is a bright trick. Show your 
ears if you can, never hide a_ widow's 
peak, and don’t think you have to have 
curls. 

Protect your hair always when out of 
doors. Don’t let the sun beat down on it 


or the wind sweep through it. If your duties 
keep you running to the barn or the back 
yard every half hour of the day, don a scarf 
when you dress in the morning. 











Service Helps 


Sample Supper—Clever plan by 
which a Club raised money and pro- 
vided a good time. Stamped addressed 
envelope. 


School Lunch Suggestions— 
making the carried noon meal appetiz- 
ing and nutritious. Stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Homemade Rugs—Directions for 
making various kinds. Five cents. 


Announcing the Engagement. 
15 new ways to tell your friends. 
Stamped, addressed envelope. 


Making Money at Home. Sixty 


ways described. Ten cents. 


Hearty Supper Dishes, 25 recipes. | 
| Stamped addressed envelope. 


Seventy-Five Games, icebreakers 
and stunts for entertainment at home 
| or for parties. Ten cents. 


| Quilt Catalog—s0 attractive quilt 
blocks and borders for which patterns 
can be furnished. Five cents. 





Home Department, The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 




















$2000.00 FOR Ie. 








| come indoors, 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WE PAY the World's Highest Prices 
for old coins and paper money. Large Cents up to $2000.00 
each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, soy ens 
cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25c before 1873 $30¢ 

50c before 1879 $750.00, silver dollars before ised 
$2500.00 gold dollars $1000.00, trade dollars $250.00, 
1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper money $26.00, encased 
postage stamps $12.00, certain foreign coin $150.00 etc., 

send dime for large illustrated list before sending coins. 

Romanocoinshop, Dept. 568, Springfield, Mass. 








FREE! Sena for this amazing new “‘Herbalist Almanac.” 
Interesting! Instructive! Educational! Contains over 





| 200 vaiuable herb medicine recipes and Indian secrets for 


Beautifully illustrated in natural colors. 


Dime covers Ppstece and handling. 
Write today! Bottanie, 145 West 12th Street, Chicago. 


GOLD NOW $35.00 fine ounce. € ‘ash for old gold teeth, 
crowns, bridgework, jewelry, watches. I pay the most be- 
cause I use dental gold. Satisfaction guaranteed or Ship- 
ment returned. Licensed—Free Information. Dr. Weis- 
berg’s Gold Company, 1586 Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


GROW MUSHROOMS ALL year round—a steady in- 
in cellar, shed or stable. Exclusive new 
process. Bigger, better, quicker crops—more money for 
you! Book 

American +. Industries, Dept. 396, Toronto, Ont. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS—An excellent lit- 


home use. 
Needed every home. 











| ter, eight weeks old, from bench and field trial stock, 


pedigreed and eligible to A. K. C. registration. Males 
$45.00, females $40.00. Write for details and photos. 
8. J., Box 1384, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY At Home Addressing Cards and 
Envelopes. Experience enced Start now. Com- 





| plete particulars send 10 


| WATCH AND JEWELRY REPAIRING 


| ROLLS RUSHED! 


National Industries (R-6), 17 Locust, Springfield, Mass. 


NEED CASH? Raise new, patented all-season mush- 
room; cellar, shed. Wholesaler (ten branches) supplies 
materials; a buys crops. Details free. 

United, 3848-A67 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


WITH A 
GUARANTEE. Fifteen years in business. Good work 
at Low Prices. Convince yourself. Estimates Free. 
S.A.Peck & Company, Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


KENTUCKY'S N 


























FAVORITE—GUARANTEED Best 
Grade natural leaf Tobacco—Chewing or Smoking, 10 
pounds $1.00. Flavoring Free. 

Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border En- 
largements, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fade- 
less. 25¢ coin 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. F. 


TWO BEAU TIFU L profession al | double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight guaranteed glossy never fade prints. 25c. 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, W isconsin. 








Greenbay, Wis. 

















HAVE YOU A SOUND practical invention for sale, pat- 
ented or unpatented’ If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 





ROLL DE VELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints and Two 
E nlargements, 25e Coin, Fast Service, Guaranteed 
Vork. . Super Snapshot, Dept. M, Winona, Minnesota, 
EARN | $5 — $25 weekly selling Angora Yarn. Infore 
mation Fr 
Dept. we 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 25c coin. Two 5 x 7 enlarge- 
ments. 8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints. 
‘lub Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





Lens Island Farm Products, Rosedale, N. Y. 








MAKE $21 A 100 STAMPING NAMES on Keychecks. 
Samples and instructions 25c. All Supplies furnished. 
FKeytag Co., Cohoes, New York 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25c. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 








SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 Reprints 25¢. Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. T > x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 4118-10 Overhill, Chicago 


WANTED: Original Poems, eats ‘of all kinds for imme- 


diate and careful consideratic 
Dept. FJ, MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Developed and printed with two 
Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra enlargements four 
for 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


$10. THOUSAND For Used rome. $15 For Cents. 
$500.00 For Coins. Illustrated Book Values l0c. W .erees 
Lincoln and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, Cohoes, N. 


EIGHT GUARANTEED never fade glossy prints and 
two beautiful professional double weight enlargements. 25c. 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


QUILT PIECES—Beautiful Quality Prints—aAll Dif- 
ferent—Size 4% x 18 = am. 60 Pieces $1 Postpaid— 
William Hussey, Baltic, Conn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED Two sets guaranteed prints and 























| enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c each. Over 19 2c, 
| Sones Studios, Davenport, lowa, “ Wherethe West Begins." ” 


| parts. 








Ww ILL BUY—Old Penny Banks used by children years 
ago; et Mechanical Iron Ones. — be, state 
price. Sherw Asbury Park, New Jerse 

35 REPRINTS 25c (trial). Larger amy Te per reprint. 


Professional 8 x 10 Enlargements 25c. Send picture or 
negative. Neverfade, Maywood, Illinois 


WIND-ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS, manufacturers 
quality at home-made prices from new ~ ee steel 
a strong, durable, inexpensive. 
Fr. Plucker, 3152 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 
with 16 prints 25c. 
Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois 


ANY pater woDes ay aM DEVELOPED, 2 prints of 
each negative and two free enlargement 

Reprints 2c each. We make beautiful Christmas Cards 
from your negatives. 

—s - Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Missouri. — 
REMNANTS from Wash Dress and Shirt Factories for 
Garments and Quilts; 25-Yard Bundle $1.00. Postpaid. 
Guaranteed—Cagle’s—Sandoval, Illinois. 





























FREE! BATTERY GUIDE. A 2¢pege text book— 
includi history, construction, functioning and care of 
Storage Batteries. A valuable book for the owner of any 


Auto, Farm Light or Radio Battery. Write for this 
text book and new low prices on Untversal Farm Light 
Batteries, tor all makes of plants. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate these latest improved Universal a oo 
ranteed by a Company with 33 years onpesrenes. Eas. 
Payment plan if desired. Universal also builds the U = 
versal AEROLECTRIC Farm Light and Power Plants 
(formerly HEBCO-PERKINS). sk for literature and 
rices on these Wind-Driven Light Plants. Universal 
neceery Company, 3468 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
nois. 


1909 CENT $10.00; BUYING ALL COINS RARE and 
COMMON; Some worth $6000; $450.00 for dimes dated 
before1895;$300.00 for liberty Nickels dated before pons: 
Encased Postage Stamps $13.00; an ae $375 09 
Indian Head Cents $100.00; Large Cents $2000.00; Halt 
Dimes $175.00; Quarters $300.00; Silver Do lars ati i 
Fractional Currency $9.00; Gold Dollars $1500.00; 
Half Dollars $4.00; Foreign Coins $165.00, etc. Sond ie 
for our BIG ILLUSTRATED 1936 CATALOG before 
sending coins. 

Nationalcoin Company (T20), Springfield, Mass. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc 

Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from “our 
Factory “‘Kentucky Pride’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size "Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 




















INVENTORS—Small Ideas “May Have Large commer- 
cial possibilities. Write immediately for new Free book, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor’ and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. Delays are ay in patent matters. 
Free information on how t @ process. Cc x: aan A. O'Brien, 
87-Y Adams Building, Was ington, D. C 


QUILT PIECES 2 pounds (15 yerda) only 69c. Large 

print pieces, fast colors, sent C.0.D. Beautiful silks or 

velvets, 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with order. 
Remnant Store, Desk No. 5, Carbondale, Illinois. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES"—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Sim ney address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 2210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, oil painted enlargement, 
also valuable 8 x 10 painted enlargement coupon 25c. 
Quick service. Guaranteed work. Individual attention to 
each picture. Janesville Film, Janesville, Wis. 


NEW—used “Jay Bee" Cracker Jack all steel “hammer 
mills. Grind every feed—roughage grown. Make crops 
go 30% to 50% farther. Low prices. Liberal terms. Write 
quick. J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 50 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y 


MINERAL RODS on purchase price back guarantee if 
not satisfied after 3 days. Map of hidden treasures 
given with each mineral rod sold. 

T. D. Robinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—2 beautiful double-weight p: pro- 
fessional enlargements and eight guaranteed Never-Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints, 25c coin 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


TO $8 FOR LINCOLN HEADS; To $78 for Indian head 
pennies. All dates wanted. Highest prices paid for other 
coins Catalog l0c 

Penny Shop, Dept. 5, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


TWO PROFESSION 4b Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 2 Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25c. "ay gloss, 10, River Grove, Ill. 


FLY BALL GOVERNORS for Auto Engines, $6.50 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Adaptable tor flat 
or V belt. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Nebr. 
ROLL FILM DEVELOPED and 16 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Work done by professio 

Smart Photo Shop, Desk M, Winona, Minnesota. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. mnabl 






































Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. sendone, | Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, 

8-HOUR SERVICE. In at 9 out at 5. Film develo; 8 
guaranteed prints, two portrait-like enlargements, 25c. 

Mid-West Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
ONLY MAGAZINE a latest t poultry discoveries 
from all parts of worl Samplet 
54, Hanover, Pa. 








Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Dept. 


$9.90 UP FREIGHT PAID. Beautiful grave markers 
and monuments. Lettered. Guaranteed. Write for cata- 
logue. Granite Arts, Inc., 222 Graniteway, Omaha 


ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Control- 
lers for 110 and 32 Volt current. 30 days’ trial. Write 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Two prints each food negative 25e. 
Reprints 24%c. Enlargement coupon. Daily Service. 
w il d's, Box 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, ¢ Ohio 


YARNS roe RUG and Hand-Knitting at ~ bargain 
prices. Samples and knitti directions Free 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box L, Harmony, Maine. 


GRAIN BUSTER MILLS—Grind ev thing. Beater 
type, no burrs, $37.50 up. Also Grain Blower Elevators 
Link Manufacturing Company, Fargo, N. D. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped 8 vice. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money zi —® i. Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
BIG MONEY foe you this year selli established line 
remedies vermin, * an for poultry and livestock. 

be Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn. 


OLD MONEY WA —S $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old compe. Buying catalogue 10c. 
Bob Cohen, Dept ey, M uskogee, ( Oklahoma 


FOR ECONOMY Smoke Our Pure Cigar ‘Cutting Chips. 
Sample lc and names two smokers. 
Perkiomen Cigar Co., FJ-43, Collegeville, Penna. 
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The Old Maestro Jr NIOR “My dad must 
have got into all sorts of mischief when hi 
was a boy.” 
FrieNp—‘‘What makes you think so?” 
JuNtor—‘“‘He. knows exactly what ques 
tions to ask me when he wants to find out 
what I’ve been doing.” 














“Certainly that was a train bell! What did 
you think runs on this track—a cathedral?” 


Falling Allowed—Dixer—"'l see that tips 
are forbidden here.” 

Wairress—‘‘Bless your heart, sir, so was 
the apples in the garden of Eden.” 


Possible, but—Homety Younc M.D. 
“Aha! I've caught you under the mistletoe 
at last, and now I’m going—” 

Pretty Girt—‘No you don’t, Doctor. 
There’s only one thing you'll ever be able 
to kiss me under.” 

“Yes? And what's that?’ 

“An anesthetic.” 


Why Editors Go Mad 
Call Of The Wild 
From Los Angeles Examiner: 
“Stenographer wanted, young, attractive 
capable, part tame. DE. 3290.” 
Old-Fashioned Cutting Up 
From Jersey County (lll.) News: 
“Miss Shields showed the girls a number 
of antiques, which included her collection of 
old coins and some rare old capers.” 


, 


Laugh’s On Tom Again 
From Norton (Ill.) Post: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Tom Mannix are the re- 
cent parents of a 7-pound laughter, their 
fourth.” 





Looks Like A Busy Winter 
From San Franetsco (Calif.) Examiner: 
‘arm. furn. apt. Will tease for six mo. 
See Miss Harris, 3940 Georgia Street.” 


Looking Up At The Slats 
From St. Thomas (Ore.) News: 

“NOTICI My wife, Anna Pearson, hav- 
ing refused to live with me and under my 
bed and board, I hereby notify all persons 
I will not be responsible for any debts con- 


tracted by her.” 


The Gay Dog 


From Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News: 
“A Pasadena man &4 years old has just 
barked upon his fourth marriage.” 
I ; 


———> 
Acting as Principal—Rescurp MatpEn 
“Listen, big boy! you're not holding me 
for ransom, are you?” 
VaLtiant Knicut—‘‘Not me! Let Sir 


] 
! 


Ransom dig up his own women.” 
} 





Improving Each Shining Hour—J]\11 Fx 
(to prisoner awaiting execuuon) “You 
have an hour of grace.” 

PrisonER—"O.K. Bring her in.” 


Gils, when they went out to swim 
Once dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
Now they have a bolder whim, 


They dress more like her cupboard. 


Knows No Master—-Greenxn—-“So you've 

bought an old used car, have you? Do you 

drive it or does your wife drive it?” 
Wuitre—Neither of us drives it. We 


coax i 


LONG ARM OF THE LAW 






P.D 
RADIO PATROL 
CAR 42 









“*,.. Calling Car 42... Calling Car 42... 
escaped convict in your locality... keep 
sharp lookout...”’ 


59 Per Cent Sound—Grezer—“What did 
the doctor say about you?” 

GumBo—"He said I was sound as a dol- 
lar, engaged a room for me at the hospital, 
and charged me $5.” 


NO CHANCE 





























“Even if you land ’im, Bill, you might as well throw ’im back: 
Nobody’ll ever believe he is that big.” 


the 
ber 


SW 
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Milk 
Ahead — 


New Jersey farmers were producing about 
30,000,000 pounds of milk a month when 
the milk control board was established. In 
January, 1934, New Jersey farmers produced 
43,000,000 pounds, and in May, 1934, they 
produced 53,000,000 pounds. In January, 
1935, New Jersey farmers produced 46,000,- 
000 pounds, and in May, 1935, they pro- 
duced 56,000,000 pounds. This increase in 
production may prove to be a serious mat- 
ter, particularly, if in other nearby fluid 
milk states which have milk control boards, 
a similar increase in production takes place. 

What can the individual dairyman do on 
his own farm in view of the dairy situation? 

This is the time for the individual dairy 
farmer to cooperate with his dealer and to 
understand the dealer’s market. This is 
especially so in fluid milk areas. The farmer 
should know how much milk the dealer can 
handle at various seasons of the year. In the 
light of what the dealer’s market demands 
may be, the farmer should plan his feeding 
and breeding program. 


Higher Test Milk 


VERY WHERE there seems to be a con- 

sumer demand for milk of high butter- 
fat content—a deeper cream line in the 
bottle. It is questionable whether in the long 
run it will pay all farmers as individuals to 
try to meet the high butterfat requirements. 
Here the individual farmer has an opportu- 


Buried 
Pleasure 


I like daffodils best in “bouquets” of six or 
more at the corner of each bed in my for- 
mal garden. Later their place is subtly hid- 
den by the uprising green of the deep blue 
leadwort (Plumbago larpentae), which is 
obligingly tardy in developing its spring 
leaves. 

Daffodils are as easy to naturalize as 
scillas. They come out victorious even in 
battles with unfriendly, root-filled soil, if 
each bulb is set some six or seven inches 
deep and a little bone meal is scattered in 
the earth of each planting hole. Bulbs of 
second size drifting under the white arms 
of a sull leatless birch, shrouded in the dark 
green of hemlocks, produce a spring sym- 
phony whose music lingers on the whole 
year through. Around garden pools, too, 
either the yellow narcissus with long, golden 
trumpets, or the white with orange-mar- 
gined cup is charming. Daffodils seem to 
belong mirrored beside the water where 
their beauty is increased if blue forget-me- 
nots, purple pansies, plumy lavender cat- 
mint (Nepeta mussini) and white moss pink 
(Phlox subulata alba) are grouped with 
them. 


Hyacinths Near the House 

YACINTHS, because of their fra- 

grance and the dignified manner of 
their proud growth, are the perfect bulb for 
beds near the house. Their perfume wafted 
in on the first warm breezes is unbelievably 
sweet, while in the balanced design of well- 


ad 
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nity to cooperate with his dealer and other 
farmers selling to that dealer. Wouldn’t it 
seem wiser over a long period of time for 
the Holstein producer, for example, to build 
up a splendid herd of Holstein cows and to 
work cooperatively with the Guernsey and 
Jersey farmers and the dealer in order to get 
the proper blend for butterfat? 

The dealer must protect his market. If 
that market requires a higher butterfat con- 
tent, and cleaner and more wholesome milk, 
arrangements must be made by individual 
producers to meet these requirements. It 
would seem, therefore, that the farmer 
should make it a point to sit down with 
his dealer and other farmers who are selling 
milk to him and discuss with the group 
what would be best for all concerned. 


Quality, Management, Records 


T IS more important than it ever has 

been to produce milk of high quality. 

The individual farmer has a chance of 
a lifetime to test his dairy farm manage- 
ment training and experience, and also to 
learn new practices and new ways of doing 
things. The individual, therefore, should 
make use of the dairy department at his 
college of agriculture, the county agent, 
and the cow tester. 

Study the tacts about production, market- 
ing and consumption of dairy products and 
act upon the facts without undue haste or 
confusion. 

Cooperate with marketing agencies and 
all other officials. 

The dairyman should keep his costs of 
production figures mighty close. 


a 


planted beds—just squares perhaps across a 
grass path—they are charming subjects for 
contemplation at breakfast in the spring. 

The glory of the tulip is beyond my 
words. Each year new beauties are per- 
fected which actually rob an enthusiastic 
gardener of her adjectives. At this season 
the new white Zwanenburg with its black 
anthers stands first on my list. 

Among cottage garden varieties Sirene 
with its lily form in cherry rose, and 
Alaska, a bright yellow with exquisite re- 
flexed petals, are favorites. The two parrot 
tulips, the rosy Fantasy and the lavender 
Gadelan, are perfect grown together. Their 
stems are not so stalwart as those of other 
varieties but their lovely shaggy cups are 
unusual and exquisite, worthy of promi- 
nence in the garden or as bouquets in the 
house. 


Depth to Plant 


HOUGH all these spring bulbs are ex- 

ceptionally beautiful, not one is difficult 
to grow. As a rule, they should be set three 
times their diameter deep and about the 
same distance apart with not less than 
twelve of the tiny ones grouped together 
and six to twelve or more of each variety 
of the larger ones. 

Ordinary garden soil where vegetables or 
flowers grow will suit them. Well-drained 
locations are essential, plus soil of a mellow 
consistency. If it is so heavy as to be sticky 
when wet or baked when dry, it may be 
improved before planting time with a lib- 
eral addition of well-rotted manure or leaf- 
mold and sand. Then, yearly, a spring top 
dressing of sheep manure and bone meal (a 
pound of each for every 15 square feet of 
bed) will renew the vitality of the earth. 
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Earn These Rewards 


By Getting NEW 
Subscribers to 
FARM JOURNAL 


BIG 
3-Deck 
Pencil Box 


Contains fine qual- 
ity pencils with 
large erasers, pen- 
cil sharpener, pen- 
holder and pen, 
big combination 
eraser, compass, 
crayons, ruler and 
any number of 
other handy writ- 
ing and drawin 
materials. (A few even include watercolors.) All 
in a beautiful folding case. Given for two or 
more subscriptions amounting to $1.00. 


Handy 
Needlecase 











Just the 
thing you 
need for 
this win- 
ter’s sewing. A needle 
for every purpose and 
a handy pair of nickel-plated embroidery scissors 
besides. 138 pieces, all in an attractive Royal 
Blue or Mandarin Red leatherette folder. Cone 
venient size 3” x 5” when closed. Given for 
only two subscriptions at 25c each. 


CHECKERBOARD 
CAKE PANS 


Three 9-inch pans with 
special checkerboard 
mould. Makes unusually 
attractive cakes. Some- 
thing ‘‘different."’ Baked 
in these unique pans your 
cakes will be the feature 
of your church bazaars 
and fairs this winter. 
Given for two or three 
subscriptions amount- 
ing to 75 cents. 





2-Bladed 


JACK KNIFE 
A big two-bladed Jack Knife. 







Easy to open. Handsome, 
durable handle in colors. 
Blades of good quality tem- 

red steel. Here's a 

nife that will hold the 
kind of a keen edge you 
like. Yours for only 2 
subscriptions at 25 
cents each. 


TYPEWRITER 








A toy typewriter 
for children. 
Compact and 
well built. Given 
for two or more 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.00 for 4 years; 
2 years 50c; or, on trial, 1 year 25c. 


HOW TO ORDER 
Your own renewal counts towards any of these 
rewards. Send names and addresses of all sub- 
scribers along with the money you collect and 
tell us which reward you want. It will be sent 
promptly. These rewards are only given for 
subscriptions and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 746 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ball Bearings 


Of course the NEW 
Melotte Separator has 
Ball Bearings. The 
Melotte Separator has 
always had ball bear- 
ings. It has had ball 
bearings for 50 Years. 


Suspended 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


vf 
In 50 years not one 
has ever been out 
of balance. — 
"Te 


ph = * mer. 











All These Parts 

Are 100% Solid 

Stainless Steel 
RESERVOIR 


FLOAT - FUNNEL 
BOWL - DISCS 


r TURBINE 

. CREAM PLATES 
0 BOWL CHAMBER 
h MILK SPOUT 

r CREAM Z 


" SPOUT 


a Another 1936 
Sensation! 


Improved internal construc- 
tion now gives you 50% 
thicker cream (a butter 
spread without re-heating 
the milk) with 40% fewer 
discs to wash. Easier to wash 
because of smooth, shiny 
Stainless Steel — quicker to 
wash because of fewer parts 
—a time saver because the 
d- discs go back in any order. 
id The bowl stays in balance 
ib without matching discs. 
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Every Part That Touches Milk is Made of 


STAINLESS STEEL 


MELOTTE perfected the FIRST suspended self-balancing 
bowl ... was FIRST to introduce the waist-high, low model 
separator ... and once again Melotte is the FIRST to offer you 
a complete Stainless Steel Separator . . . 100% solid stainless 
steel wherever it touches milk! Not just the discs or supply 
tank but EVERY SINGLE PART that comes in contact with 
milk is made of solid stainless steel that milk will not corrode, 
rust or tarnish. Heretofore Melotte has given you a separator 
that was good mechanically, without adjustment, for years. But, 
like all Separators, the tinned parts deteriorated, depending on 
the care given in washing soll heodiion, This deterioration is 
NOW IMPOSSIBLE because the material is solid stainless steel 
throughout. And women!—it’s so easy to clean and keep clean. 





ta e. 
My 30 Days’ FREE trial will show you that the NEW Stainless 
Steel Ball Bearing Melotte will save you cream that your old 
separator is losing right now—enough to soon pay for a NEW 
Melotte. Year in and year out, the new Melotte will put MORE 
cream in your cream can than any other separator made — 
because—the Melotte is the only separator with a TRULY sus- 
pended Self-Balancing Bowl hanging free from a single top 
bearing, with NO bottom bearing or bushing to wear 
out. Rebalancing expense is UNKNOWN! Balances 
itself! Never gets out of balance. Skims as perfectly 
after 30, 40, and even 50 years’ use as when new. Stop your 
cream losses FOREVER—give up your old cream waster now 
and build up your cream profits with the New Melotte. 


i 









i : ‘ Te ae 
Send today for the free 1936 Melotte Catalog telling how you 
can use this great Separator on your farm— 30 days FREE—no 
ray no red tape, no obligation to buy. If not satisfied send 
it back at my expense. After 30 days Free use, if you want the 
Melotte, pay only $5 then and $5 a month until the low, 1936 price 
is paid. Even though you don’t need a new separator now, 

sure to get details of this great new 1936 Melotte Offer right away. 
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’ 

¢ THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B. BABSON, U.S. Manager 4 

s 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 2507, Chicago, Ill. 
1518 First Ave., S. Seattle, Washington 


’ 
g Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and tell me all about your 
g sreat 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. (Print Your Name and Address Plainly) , 
ON . 
y Name eee Sen eee 5 
‘ , 
y EE -% 
- 2 ) a ee ee State : 
¢ No. of Cows Name of Present , 
YS esl eC een ‘ 

, 


We are also manufacturers of the Surge Milking Machine—milk traveis only 4 inches 
from teat to pail — place an X in the spece below and we will send you full details. 
) Check here for Free information on THE SURGE MILKER 
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Odd Mention 


{ While we think of it} 


The gem for October is the 
beautiful Opal, and don’t 
believe the old superstition 
that wearing opals will bring the wearer 
bad luck. But if you stick to that idea, send 
your opals to us—we'll wear ‘em. The Oc 
tober flower? Yes, it’s the dahlia, and very 
appropriate for the month. 


October Gem 
and Flower 


The beautiful fringed gentian, 
once fairly common, is now al- 
most extinct. We found a fine 
specimen in New Jersey and marked the 
spot so as to watch its increase. Visiting 
the place a month later we found a vandal 
had pulled it up by the roots. Teach the 
children to know and protect the rare wild 


flowers. 


Save the 
Gentian 


The fragrant mignonette in 
our gardens came from Egypt 
and when the 
pyramids and sphinx were built. 


Mignonette 
in Egypt 


was grown 


To get the lid of a box off with- 
out splitting it, drive the nails 
on through with a nail punch. 


Save the 
Lid 


The Governor’s palace in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 
foundation of which was 
laid in 1529, has recently had electricity in- 
stalled, thereby abandoning candles. That 
reminds us there were 1,300,000 electric re- 
frigerators sold in 1934. We are being iced 
effectively. 


Electricity in 
the Palace 


Help the 
Bug-Eaters in 


Birds are doing great work 
destroying insects that 


prey on blueberries and cran- 
berries. No less than 46 kinds of birds de 
stroy the gypsy moth, and almost as many 


cutworms that are so 
Japanese beetles are 


eat the 25 kinds of 
destructive. Even the 
being preyed upon by 16 species of birds. 
Save the birds and start now! 
Annual 


Auk Eggs 


Speaking of birds, six eggs of 
the great auk sold in London, 
bringing from $525 to $1,315 
each. The last auk passed out in 1844. 
These birds were large flightless seabirds, 
somewhat like the penguin, © slightly 
smaller than a goose, and very tame. They 
and divers, but had 
walking over rough ground. The 


were fine swimmers 
difficulty 
auk laid only one egg a year, and no two 


eggs were ever alike in size, shape or color. 


caribou in the 
today is a 
a dozen ani- 


Another 
Last Stand 


The only 
United States 
group of about 


mals in a boggy swamp north of Upper 
Red Lake, Minnesota. This is now a state 
refuge, and it is hoped these few caribou 
will increase and prevent the passing on of 
a species formerly found in many of our 
northern states. 

Spice Spice is used in almost everything 


nice. The spices most commonly 
known are black, white and red pepper, 
cinnamon, mace, clove, mustard, 
There are 
also many savory leaves and herbs—laurel, 
marjoram, sage, savory and thyme. The 
seeds are anise, caraway, poppy, celery, cori- 
ander, cumin and fennel. 


nutmeg, 


ginger, paprika and _all-spice. 


Shoff ner’s 
Bird Book 


No bird-lover’s library is com- 
plete without THE Birp Book 
by Charles P. Shoffner. It 
was written for members of The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club and bird-lovers everywhere. 





Belgian Barney and Percheron Fred, farm team owned by L. J. Smith, Hed- 

rick, lowa, won the horse-pulling contest at lowa State Fair by pulling a load of 

3,300 pounds on the dynamometer. They then attempted to set a new state record, 

with the dynamometer set at 3,525 pounds, but could pull it only 22 feet six inches, 
just five feet short of the required distance. 








The old argument—do bananas hang 
down on the tree or hang up? The 
answer—they do both. They begin hang- 
ing down, as any self-respecting fruit 
should. But when they get bigger and the 
bunch heavy, it turns down as shown in 
the picture, and then the bananas hang 
upward. {United Fruit photo. } 


No book quite like it. 363 pages, 150 story- 
telling illustrations, and subjects not found 
in other books. Postpaid, only $2. 


More “‘Oddest Things 
of 1934” 


Some neighbor children invited 
me over to see their twin calves. 
To my surprise, they took me to 


Honored 
Guests 


the house, where I found one calf tied with 
a neckue to the post of a bed, and the other 
one tied with a pair of old suspenders to 
the sewing-machine. 

Miss B. M. M., Minnesota 


Safety I saw a man drive up to a grade 
Last crossing and stop his car exactly 

on the railroad track. He looked 
carefully both ways, then started the car 
again and drove away as if he had done 
the proper thing. N. D. S., Vermont 


———! 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Prepce: / desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and 
promise to study and protect all song 
and insectivorous birds, and do what 
1 can for the club. 931,259 good folks 

have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 


when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for . 


18c a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 





NOW 


tor NEW FREE CATALOG 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE toyou the greatest KalamazooStove, 
Range and Furnace catalog of all time 

It displays over 200 styles and sizes— many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big 
stores —new stoves—new ideas —new color 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 
bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES, 











Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit—Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with “A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its his- 
tory. Mail coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


“Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog describes the numerous 
Kalamazoo features; such as the prize- 
winning ‘‘Oven That Floats in Flame,” 
“Ripple Oven Bottom,’ Copper Reser- 





























voirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enameled Ovens. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 

In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges, so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 
manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for 43 of a century. When 
you deal with Kalamazoo, you deal direct 














$ I KALAMAZOO STOVE | COo., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Name.... 


City... 


(Ut costs only Ie to mail this coupon. Paste or copy it on the back ef a Govt. Post Card) 


eeeee 


gereeeueeeert 


THE 
FRANKLIN 


20” FIRE DOOR 224° FIRE POT 


with the Factory—direct with the men 
who actually make your stoves and 
furnaces. Don’t pay more than the 
FACTORY PRICE —mail coupon to- 
day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


wae This Catalog Offers You 

.- Cash or Easy Terms—Year to Pay — 
as little as 18c a day. 

. 30 Days FREE TRIAL—360 Days 
Approval Test. 

. 24 Hour Shipment — Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 

- 5 Year Parts Guarantee. 

. FREE Furnace Plans. 

Address all mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 

THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


zat Direct to You” 


Repistered 


ou ff W bd 








¢ Savt ¢ Sava § Sect § Sant § Save § Save § Sat $ 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
Check articles in which you are interested. 


, Coal and Wood Range [] 
\ Comb. Coal, Wood and Gas Range [] 
Heater [] 


Oil Stove [] Furnace [] 





